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ner, .the useful purposes to which: FOREST: and STREAM. has for 
‘so many years been faithfully devoted, we find it necessary: to: 
change our subscription price, commencing with the January, 1917;. 
number, from $1.00 to $1.50 a year.. The single copy price will however, . 
remain as at present, 15c. To‘our readers we cheerfully extend the 
opportunity to subscribe for from ‘one to five years at'the $1.00 price... 


| ea to continue to serve in a comprehensive and vigorous man- 


Present subscriptions may be extended for like periods at 'the same ° 
price. All subscriptions and subscription extensions at the $1:00 price ’ 
must be mailed on or before December 10th, 1916, at'which time the ' 
increased price goes into effect. 


Another change necessary to our ‘new .and progressive policy, has‘to 
do with our publication day.. Whereas it has been the custom hereto- 
fore to publish FOREST and STREAM on or about the 1st of the month! 
dated, we commence with this issue to publish on the 10th of the-month : 
preceding the month dated.. To’accomplish this move, we have com- 
bined ‘the November with this, the December issue... 


That no subscriber may lose a single copy’ we’ are’ extending. one’ 
month, all subscriptions now on our:books. 


To those many ‘old ‘subscribers: who have at ‘all ‘times manifested ‘a’: 
wholesome ‘interest 'in:the welfare:and work of FOREST and STREAM! 
we are ‘glad to announce that ‘our ‘subscription’ and ‘news-stand | sales 
are showing more rapid increases than ‘they have ‘ever ‘shown ‘at! any 
other time in the publication’s -history. 


THE PUBLISHERS. . 
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THE WINTER PACKET 
By R. J. Fraser 


BAGGING THE NORTHERN TIMBER WOLF 
By Fesco T. Ford 


ALWAYS FISHING TIME IN FLORIDA 
By W. F. Rightmire 


GAME BAG AND GUN 

POINTING ATTITUDE OF BIRD DOGS 
By Ripley 

THE OPEN CAMP IN WINTER 
By Old Camper 


FUTURE OF SUNAPEE TROUT 
By John D. Quackenbos 


“OLD FREAK” 
By C. M. Clark 
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ON AN INDIAN SUMMER DAY 
By Frederick L. Coe 


GOOD FISHING NEAR LARGE CITIES 
By Theodore Gordon 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 

NATURAL HISTORY 

FISH AND FISHING 

NESSMUR’S CAMP FIRE 


MORE ABOUT THE BLUE FISH 
By Leonard C. Hulit 


“OPENING DAY” 
By E. V. Connet, 3rd 


UNCLE NED BUCKSHAW PHILOSOPHIZES 
TRAP SHOOTING 


THF OLD-FASHIONED TURKEY SHOOT 
By Fred O. Copeland 
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Published Monthly. Subscription Rates: United States, $1.00 a year; Canada, $1.35 a year. Foreign Countries, $1.50 a year. Single Copies 15 cents. Entered in 
New York Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter. 
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SOUTHERN HUNTING GROUNDS 

Northampton Hunting Lelie will open for guests 
November 15 to March 15th, 1916-1917.. 30,000 acres of 
fine hunting lands, comfortable house, with modern 
improvements; 40 miles from Charleston, S. C. 
Children and consumptives not taken. For further 
particulars write to 

P. R. Porcher Bonneau, Berkeley Co., S. C. 





DO YOU DREAM 


OF A LITTLE PLACE ALL YOUR OWN; 
where you can have your garden, cow, pigs, chick- 
ens and bees; where you can live out of doors 
the year round; where there is good shooting, fish- 
ing, boating and bathing; where the Gulf breezes 
blow? All of this is GUARANTEED to you at a 
price you can afford. 
G. H. WYMAN, Harris, Florida 


GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 


Really Plenty of Birds 
Best chef south of Potomac. Ladies 
are always pleased. References fur- 
nished. Shooting license $10.00. 


GEN. FRANK A. BOND, Buies, North Carolina 


The Oldest Gunners’ Resort on Long Island 


BAYSIDE HOTEL 


EASTPORT, L. I. 

(Headquarters Eastport Rod and Gun Club) offers 
you all modern hotel conveniences, auto service, 
good guides and equipment for duckers; outlook 
good; write for dates. Telephone Eastport 1M. 

AL. SCHWEBKE, Prop. 


BLAKESLEE LAKE CAMPS 


EUSTIS, ME. 


Best of Bear, Deer and Bird Shooting 


Send for illustrated booklet. Map. 
JOSEPH H. WHITE, Proprietor 


CURRITUCK DUCKS 


rivate Duck Club in the heart of Currituck 
Sound will take this Season a limited number of 
outside Gunners by the day or week. Season opens 
November Ist. 


Apply to JOSEPH S. MELSON, Supt., Waterlily, 
Church’s Island, North Carolina. 


Ducks, Geese, Swans, 
Quail, Jack Snipe 


November, December, January, no better shooting 
anywhere in South. 
Also ship wild celery, sago pond weed, widgeon 
grass, and other kinds for planting in all parts of 
United States and Canada. Correspondence solicited. 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
WATERLILY, CURRITUCK SOUND, N. C. 
NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN 


Finest location in Pocono Mountains. 








Shooting sea- 
son opens October 15th. Grouse or Pheasant, and’ Wood- 
cock, Squirrels, hare, and rabbits in season. Rooms en 
suite and with private bath; accommodations for 
families. Bowling, Pool, Tennis, Golf, Livery, Saddle 
Horses. Garage. Illustrated booklet. Inn closes De- 
cember Ist. 


W. J. & M. D. PRICE 
CANADENSIS, PA. Cresco Station, D. L. & W. R. R. 


King Fishers Camp 
CATFISH LAKE 
Headquarters for sportsman—quail, turkey, deer, bear, 
geese, duck. 
real pleasure. 
Vv. A. BENDER Polloksville, N. C. 


WANT TO SELL HUNTING SITES ON 2,000 ACRES 
of land in Powhatan County, on Ja i 
Cine Adin Tt ac Vane tee eed 




















Lake fishing; let us give you a trip of | 






Pinchurst 


oat-of-door life 
in the Middle South 












Three 18-hole golf courses, and 
one new 9-hole practice course, 
Fairways have been much im- 
— a eres Beste. 
requent Trotting, Running 
and Steeple Chases by horses 
from private stable. 
Excellent new roads in a 
radius of 50 miles or more 
Through Pullman Service from 
New York and Washington, 
via Seaboard Air Line. Only 
one night from New York, 
Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
No Consumptives received at 
inehurst, 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 
giving Full Information. 


General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 
Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and Trout 


The countr 
of Fish and Game. 
fishing, also Caribou barrens. 
there is no other countr 


All along the route of the 


fully forwarded upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Co., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 








Game Laws 


In Briet 


United States and _ 













Game and Fish Laws revised for 1916- 


1917 is now on press. 


As important changes have been made 
in most states and provinces it is essential 
that you have the new edition of the 


Original Condenser 
and Simplifier of the State Laws 


Only ten thousand copies will be printed 
so you would do well to put in an order 
now. 


25 CENTS POSTPAID 


Forest & Stream Publishing Co. 
118 East 28th St.. - - NEW YORK 










i have been fishin 
in Fog am | ~ so good fishing and hunting can be secured an 


with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheer- 
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NEW EDITIO 


||| will soon be ready. Mr. Kephart has spent over two years |; 
‘||| rewriting his old book, the recngnized woods authority for | 

|| 10 years. Absolutely up-to-date. So tremendous igtheamount | 
||| of information supplied, two volumes were necessary. ! 


















W Vol. 1 “Camping” [ready July 30] is devoted to tents, 
|| camp equipment. duffle, making camp, camp cookery, etc. | 
Mi Vol. II “Wooderaft” [ready this fall} deals with |} 

knowledge essential to the man compelled to live in the 
|| wilderness en his own resources, making use of such fj! 
materials as are at hand. . 
Single copies, cloth $1.50; leather $2.00: postage 10 cts.; | 
sets, cloth $3.00; leather $4.00; postage 20 cts. j 
Orders taken now by your dealer. 
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A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


and hunting in Newfoundland sa: 


WANTED for an estate in the South, 
a first-class Kennel-man experienced 
in training game and bird dogs. 


Box F. & S., c/o Field Illustrated, 
2 West 45th St., N. Y. City. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
Etc., Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of FOREST AND STREAM, published monthly, at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1916. . 

State of New York, 


County of New York, ss. 
1, That the names- and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are. 
Publisher, FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING 
CO., 118 East 28th Street, New York. 


wor William Bruette, 118 East 28th Street, New 
ork. 

Managing Editor, William Bruette, 118 East 28th 
Street, New York. 

Business Manager, J. T. Wood, 118 East 28th Street, 
New York. 


2. That the owners holding 1 per cent. or more of 
the total amount of stock are: 

William Bruette, 118 East 28th Street, New York City. 

C. L. Wise, 128 Broadway, New York City. 

C. A. Hazen, 128 Broadway, New York City. 

Jay Hall, 118 East 28th Street, New York City. 

Fred M. Stephenson, New York City. 

Norwood Johnson, 118 East 28th Street, New York 


ity. 
Geo. Bird Grinnell, 238 East 15th Street, New York 


City. 
H. C. Mallory, 118 East 28th Street, New York City. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders ning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) 


None. 
WILLIAM BRUETTE. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of 
October, 1916. 


C 


FREDERICK PFISTOR. 


Notary ‘Public, Bronx County No. 19, 
Certificate Filed in New York County, No. 211. 

















ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


FOR SALE—Whole body ready to mount bull moose, | 


elk, woodland, caribou and deer specimens; different 
sizes of moose, elk, caribou, Rocky Mountain sheep, 
black and white tail deer heads; also scalps to suit 
the horns you now have. All guaranteed go 
prices to all. Duty free. Delivery guaranteed. Fifteen 
ee experience in this business. Shipping all over 

. S. A. Let me hear from you. Edwin Dixon, Dealer 
in Game Heads, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE lect beautifully mounted Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep heads; aa —, killed elk heads; black 
eads. 


and white tail deer All ‘perfect heads of the 


best class; reasonable Ea. Express prepaid on ap- 
eres Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, 
anada. 


PHEASANTS—H. W. Myers, Olympia, Washington. 
R. F. No. 1. 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND SKINS— 
Make your own rugs and robes with mounted heads, 
open mouth finish, with my up-to-date tanning form- 
ulas and time-and-labor saving methods. You are cer- 
tain of success at this money-making business. Com- 
_ formulas and instructions only $3; postpaid. Duty 
es pene Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, 

anada. 


3 FOXHGUNDS TRAINED ON RABBITS-L. 
Essex, Edinburg, Ind. 





E. 


FISH, BAIT AND FISH EGGS 


CONSULTING FISHCULTURIST—Expert advice on 
all fishery matters. Sporting waters examined and re- 
ed on in segera to improving fishing. Sites for 
atcheries located. W. M. Keil, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


16 GA. PARKER—Hammerless Trojan _ grade, list 
$27.50, our price $22.00. 12 Ga. Winchester Pump, model 
1897, solid frame, list $25.88, our price $15.00. 12 Ga. 
Marlin Pump take-down, special grade, list $52.00, our 
rice $30.00. 38-55 Ballard Action Marlin target rifle, 
ist price $35.00, our price $12.00. 22 Cal. Winchester 
Automatic, list $24.50, our price $14.00. Will shi 

nm on receipt of 25 per cent. C.O.D. Money refunded 








any 





if not entirely satisfactory. David Stern Co., 1047 Madi- 
son Street, Chicago. @ 
ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Fine and 
rare flintlocks, matchlocks, wheellocks, 
crossbows for sale. No duty. Freight 
paid. Photos. No eatciee. te re- 
auirements. Allen, The Facade, Char- 
ing Cross, London. 
$10 BUYS SAVAGE AUTOMATIC PISTOL, fired only 
50 times. Perfect condition. Philo Derr, Shawano, Wis. 
BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—AIll 
modern firearms. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
22 East 34th Street, New York. 





sorts old-time and 
Antiques, 


WILD DUCKS AND FOODS 


“FOR SALE-—Gray call ducks; $3.00 per pair. Gray 
mallards, $1.00 each. Fine decoys. Chas. Squire, Green 
Valley, Ill. 


WILD MALLARD DUCKS—$2.50 pair; no limit; 
ferrets for sale; mail draft. S. Breman Co., Danville, 
Til. 





WILD CELERY SEED NOW READY FOR 
shipment. You can make your lake an attractive feed- 
ing place for wild ducks by planting it. Complete plant- 
ing instructions will be given with every shipment. 
Write for prices and any information you desire. Clyde 
B. Terrell, Naturalist, Dept. Jil, Oshkosh, Wis. 





TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—A rare mounted 32 point woodland cari- 
bou head; double brow shovels or palms. A perfect 
head of the very best class in every way. Very moder- 
ate price. Express prepaid on approval. Edwin Dixon, 
Expert Taxidermist, Main Street, Unionville, Ontario, 
Canada. 


PROF. STAINSKY of National reputation, originator 
of plastic art in taxidermy. Best system known to 
science. Let us show the proof of our claim and ship 
to Colorado, Colo. if you wish your trophies mounted 
true to nature. Medals awarded at World’s Fair at 
Paris, Berlin, Chicago, St. Louis. Established 1874. 


MOOSEHEAD—42 inch spread, perfect shape and in 
fine condition. Price $100. Address, P. O. Box 445, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





TAXIDERMISTS SUPPLIES—Artificial skulls, glass 
eyes, etc. A. Vela, Taxidermist, Jackson, Cal. 


FOR SALE—Three rare, beautifully mounted moose 
heads; spread of horns 60%; 58 and 57 inches. Newly 
mounted massive heads of the very best class, perfect 
in every way. Reasonable prices. Express prepaid on 
approval. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, On- 
tario, Canada. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Shares in Sportsman’s Club 
Established eighteen years in Hamilton 
County, N. Y.; roads within one mile of the 
Club House; 3, acres and five ponds; " 
or 


hunting and fishing. 1,000 acres and one pon 
sale. 
Inquire WM. H. CADWELL, New Britain, Conn. 


WANTED-—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers to 
know that they can see the big All America Trials 
in the movies. Why not have field trial night at 
your local movie theater? Birds in the air, famous 
dogs pointing and ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, 
and the famous handlers and their dogs just as they 
appeared at the All America Trials. For full in-. 
formation write WM. CORCORAN, care 220 Third 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Fine dark northern ranch, 
raised mink, scentless skunks, trained fer- 


rets, both colors; pheasants. 
B. TIPPMAN, La Crosse, Wis. 





ECZEMA Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, old 
sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes. 
rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, piles; cured or no 
charge. Write for particulars and free sample. Eczema 
Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 





FILMS DEVELOPED i0c.; ALL SIZES—Frints 
21%4x3% 3c; 3%4x4% 4c. We give Profit-Sharing Coupons. 
24 hour service, work guaranteed. Send negatives for 
samples. Girard’s Commercial Photo Shop, Holyoke, 


Mass. 


FOR SALE—Four-room cottage, on ocean front and 


bay, Long Island. Can be used as hunting or fishing 
iodee. Splendid summer opportunities. Box 10are¥.&S. 








MINK-—FOR SALE—Finest quality of Dark North 
Michigan Ranch raised two year breeding mink for sale 
at $10 the pair. Golden West Fur Farms, De Tour, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Bausch & Lomb binoculars cost new $90; 
12 power, now at factory for complete overhauling, new 
case, straps, etc., $55. Carleton Shaw, Gardner Bldg., 
Toledo, O. 


“MIZZOURI BUG”—(White)—More active than pork 
—is everlasting, 25 cents for sample. Mizzouri Bait Co., 
1801 E. 36th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


INDIAN BASKETS AND RELICS—Catalogue free. 
Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 
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GREENER GUNS FOR SALE—1 No. 12 ejector, mod- 
ified and full choke; 1 No. 10 modified and full choke; 
both hammerless; guaranteed in perfect order; price 
No. 12, $150, No. 10 $60. Address, Box 370, Orillia, On- 
tario, Canada. ‘ 


FOR SALE—Complete set of Forest and Stream from 
up to 1916. Bound up to 1888. Price $250. 
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If. ‘Phillips, 1206 Maryland Avenue, N. E., Washing- | 
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CAMERA SUPPLIES AND SPORTING GooDs— 
New and used. Will take used articles in part pay- 


ment. Sporting Goods Exchange, Fall River, Mass. 


THREE HUNDRED PER CENT. PROPOSITION 
to right party. Factory man preferred. DuMaurier Co., 


Elmira, N. Y. 


THE KENNEL MART 


Read this: A practical and reliable manager, handler 
and trainer of. field trial and high-class shooting dogs. 
widely experienced here and abroad in breeding and 
rearing ornamental land and water fowl, English phea- 
sents, partridge, quail, wild turkeys, wild ‘ 
and in the management of incubators for hatching phea- 
sant and duck eggs. 

A capable man to show sport—excellent trapper of 
vermin, a reliable and trustworthy, all around man- 
ager. Address, J. H. Wise, 157 East 69th Street, New 

ork City. 


A PAIR OF THOROUGHLY BROKEN CHESAPEAKE 


Bay duck retrievers (dogs) pedigreed and registered. 
Trained and used by a market gunner. Broken to boat, 
marsh and blind shooting. Few dogs their equal as 
duck retrievers. Price $150.00 each. Chesapeake Ken- 
nel, Lee Hall, Va. . 


FOREST AND STREAM 
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| excellent bird dogs with the best of 








THE KENNEL MART 








Eczema, ear canker, goi cured or 
no charge. Write for culars de- 


MANGE scribing the troubl 


e 
Eczema Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 


WE SELL HUNTING DOGS ON TEN DAYS TRIAL 
Ferrets. Raise fur-bearing animals for us. Big prof- 
its. Particulars free. Hundreds are making dollars 
in their back yards. Why don’t you? Tarman’s Fur 
Farming Company, Quincy, Pa. 


commutes limpailppenniaitliginseaiiaee ceed a iL a 

PUPS FOR SALE—Dog and spaded female crossed 
Buckfield and Walker Ponhounds, wheloed last March. 
Black, tan, and white, showing fine on rabbits. Will 
send pictures. Warren Babcock, Hamilton, N. Y. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—Monthly magazine of 
cottons life. Bee Sve Beagle, Fox and Coon Hound 
epartments. Sample copy Free, $1 per year. Address 
H. C. F. Pub. Co., Desk, Decatur, Ih . 
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BEFORE PLACING YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
the various papers devoted to dogs, published in America 
and England, write for special clubbing list to the 
C. S. R. Company, P. O. Box 1028, New York City. 


SETTER AND POINTER PUPS—Farm raised, high- 
class, from registered stock. Prices more than right. 
Every pup guaranteed as represented. Let me tell you 
about them. F. V. Coffman, Bethany, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Black Cocker Spaniel pups, good strain 
of sone and nice pets. E. L. Roberts, Cassadga, 








_PURE-BRED AIREDALE PUPPIES—Eligible to reg- 
istry. Champion pedigree; reasonable prices. Minne- 
tonka Nursery, Long Lake, Minn. 





FOR SALE—English Setter puppies, Sire and Dam are 
¢ breeding. Reg- 
istered. L. Bowker, Edgewood Avenue, Methuen, Mass. 
consented teeetinatali tick aie ite eae ee a 


FOR SALE—High-class fox and rabbit hounds. Sent 
on trial. Stissing Stock Farm, Bangall, N. Y. 





TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 





WANTED—Remington automatic .30 or .32 cal., in 
good condition. Give full particulars and price. H. H. 
Hines, 6 Parkman Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


FOR SALE—Trained wolf, fox and coon hounds sold 
on twenty days trial, pups and young dogs sold on 
approval, several yee rabbit hounds and a few Eng- 
lish beagles. Send stamp for prices and tell us your 
wants. 


ellow Creek Kennels, St. Catherine, Mo. 


RIPPING RABBIT AND FOXHOUNDS—Bred and 
trained for hunting; not curs. Beagle hounds and Irish 
water spaniels, the great duck and partridge dogs, nat- 
ural retrievers. J. V. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Me. 











GREAT SECRETS FOR TRAPPING FOX, MINK, 
and other game. All for 50 cents. Hartman, 26 Kuhns 
Building, Dayton, O. 
















MOOSE HEADS 


Two magnificent specimens with spreads about 50 
inches. These are unusually fine heads in excellent 
condition, and recently mounted by Sinibaldi & 
Smith of St. John, N.B. 

Finding that I cannot use them at present, I will 
dispose of them at bargain prices. Phis is a rare 
opportunity. If interested address E. W. Lovejoy, 

813 Broadway, Lowell, Massachusetts. 





FOR RENT 
IN FLORIDA ON MERRITT ISLAND 


Two modern bungalows—4 and 8 rooms, bath, run- 
ning water, electric lights, sleeping porches, all 
completely furnished, new, facing Indian river. 
Hunter’s paradise, duck, quail, gamey fish; photos. 


Blair, Cocoa, Fla., Box 32. 












If you want 
to buy a dog 


read the KENNEL MART in the columns 


of FOREST AND STREAM 
118 E. 28th Street, New York City 
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Money Saving Subscription Service 
for FOREST and STREAM Readers 


For the benefit of FOREST and STREAM readers who subscribe to one 
or more publications, we have arranged a series of special subscription bar- 
gains which insure considerable saving of money. 

Publications in each group are available for old or new subscribers. If 


your subscription to any periodical offered is still active, your order will ex- 
tend the subscription for one year beyond the present prepaid period. 


OUR BIG SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Commencing with the January, 1917, issue, the a yearly subscription rate of $1.00 for 
FOREST and STREAM will be increased to $1.50 

By taking advantage of this advanced notice you can subscribe to FOREST and STREAM now 
for one to five years at the present rate of $1.00 for each year desired. Don’t fail to take advan- 
tage of this special offer. 


Subscribe Now to FOREST and STREAM for One to Five Years for One Dollar A Year 
OTHER SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION BARGAINS 


NOTE THIS—Magazines in any offer may be sent to different addresses if desired. Canadian postage on each magazine 
50 cents additional. Foreign $1.00. We will gladly quote special price on any magazine not included in these offers. 

















SEPTEMB RIOT 


CENTURY] 





FOREST and STREAM a Saacy 


wie 


BOYSERLIFE | Seca! rice 


THE BOY SCOUTS MAGAZINE 


Both Above Publications With the Following: 
American Magazine.$2.75 Munsey’s ..........+- $2.50 
Baseball Magazine.. 2.75 National Sportsman.. 3 


Cen’ 
Colliers Weekly.... 4.00 Outdoor Life ........ 2.65 
— coveshenes 295) «=—« QUEER ccccccccccece 4.00 





























FOREST and STREAM with ) Our Price Field and Siream... 
BASEBALL MAGAZINE | $2 35 Literary Digest... 450 Woman's Home ‘Gom-.- SD ie serrrertencer ice 338 
The NATIONAL SPORTSMAN all pee ee ee 
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FOREST and STREAM FOREST and STREAM 















with The 
YOUTH’S COMPANION Tas LESLIE'S WEEKLY 
$2.85 Our Special Price $5.85 


Both Publications a 
seball Magazine.. 





Both Publications With i 
American ............+0. 4.10 | [RRQ RNG) Ot Ue erecereeeceees me LOE uate “ete oma . 


uting 
Pictorial Review.. ~ pa RB ESAS si ‘ 
Scribners ............... » 5.35 : CTUDMETS «+s eeeeeeesees 4.50 | ————nnnd_ Sorts Work........... 


seeeereseccceees 
















FOREST AND STREAM DEAT, "THIS: COUPON “TOTPAY NOMI sn 5 600 v5.0 os oeRiaaesle beeen see Riews 
118 East 28th Street MAGAZINES REQUIRED 
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ia See SON t,o coc csv cc cccnenee 
Please send the Magazines indicated for ee an a ks eee 
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Forest and Stream................ : Mili. is ike Cle ea eee 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS 
AND ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Commencing with the January issue, FOREST and STREAM will 
be issued on the 10th of each month preceding date of publication, thus 
the January number will be published on December 10th. 


Commencing with the January number, the type page of FOREST 
and STREAM (441 lines) will measure 7% in. by 10% in. Three col- 
umns (147 lines each) 2% in. by 10” in. 
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Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 
other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
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A Popular oy 
Bait Casting Combination 


“Bristol” Bait Casting Rod No. 25, price $7.00; and Meek “Blue Grass” Sim- 
plex Free Spool No. 35 Reel, $7.50. The angler who has this combination can go 
anywhere among casters and be proud of his outfit. The combination makes an ele- 
gant Christmas, New Year’s or Birthday present for the experienced angler or for 
the young man who likes fine things. 


The Rod has a short cork handle with patented detachable finger hook, large pol- 
ished German silver improved casting guides and solid agate tip with extra large 
opening. The reel seat is close to the grip, enabling the fisherman to “thumb” the 
reel without tiring his hand. Large guides and tips allow the line to run so freely that 
after a few trials a novice can cast from 75 to 100 feet. Regular lengths 4, 414, 5, 51%4, 6 
and 6% ft. Weight 8 to 8% oz. Price, $7.00. 


The Reel. is a decided improvement over other take apart reels in design, material, work- 
mafiship, action and durability. We have recently examined a number of these reels made 
over 12 years ago, afd find them in first-class condition, showing no perceptible wear. 
The spiral gearing cut from one-piece hard-drawn brass rod, gives power, smoothness and 
speed otherwise unobtainable. The thumb rest allows the spool to be completely filled 
with line. The free spool mechanism acts automatically on the clutch principle, discon 
necting the gearing from the spool by the act of casting and automatically re-connecting 
to the spool by the act of winding. Beyond a doubt this is the best take apart reel that 
has ever been produced for the price, $7.50. 


Both rod and reel can be bought separately of your dealer, or by mail, from us at catalogue 
prices. New 1917 “Bristol” Art Calendar is ready. Sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


Write for “BRISTOL” and MEEK CATALOGUES 
The MEEK 34 4g describing 49 different rod and reel models. 
"Blue Grass’Simplex = aie They are free for the asking. 


FRERGPOCL The Horton Mfg. Co. 


84 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
Also manufacturers of the Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
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THE WINTER PACKET 


OVER SNOW DRIFTED DISTANCES HARDY COURIERS FIGHT 
THEIR WAY TO THE FAR FLUNG POSTS OF THE ARCTIC NORTH 


OWARDS the middle 

of the month of De- 

cember there is un- 
usual bustle in the office 
of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post at Coch- 
rane, Ontario; the winter 
mail packet for the north- 
ern posts is being. made 
ready. Three long water- 
proof sacks are filled 
with letters and papers 
and tiny parcels. Three- 
quarters of them bear the 
old country postmarks. This is the yearly winter 
mail—the James bay district packet. 

The limited term “district” is a singularly in- 
appropriate one; it conveys little to the reader. 
For, instance, from Cochrane it is 200 miles. to 
Moose Factory, another hundred across the bay 
to Rupert’s House; from there 60 miles up the 
east coast of East Main Fort; 110 farther to 
Fort George; and a final 130 miles to Great 
Whale River Rost. 


If one chose the west coast of the bay he 
would go 150 miles north to Forts Albany and 
Ottawapiscat. These distances are as a man 
can travel by dog train. With tributary out- 
posts the number of forts totals over fifteen. 
Yet all these and the intervening territories over 
which their respective factors have control lie 
within the limits of the James Bay District. 

And there are others much larger still. In the 
early seventies the mail for the district Yukon 
forts was assembled at Fort Garry—now the city 
of Winnipeg. From there, in the month of 
December, the dog trains started. They made 
their way down the Red River to Lake Winni- 
peg; in about nine day’s travel they crossed that 
lake to the shore at Norway House. From 
thence, lessened of its packets of letters for the 
Bay of Hudson and the distant Churchill, the 
parent packet journeyed in twenty days’ travel 
up the Great Saskatchewan River to. Carlton 
House. Here came another lightening of the 
load; the Saskatchewan and Lesser Slave Lake 
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Rupert House, One of the Oldest and Most Celebrated Hudson Bay Posts. 


letters were detached from it, and about the 
first of February it started on its long journey 
to the north. 

During the succeeding winter months it held 
steadily on its northern way, following winding 
frozen stream or wind-swept lake, across the 
great prairies that are now furrowed by the 
settlers’ plow. At long, long intervals branch 
packets were sent off to right and left to cheer 
hungering souls in the obscure posts away from 
the main line of travel. 

Finally, just as the sunshine of mid-May is 
beginning to carry a faint whisper of the coming 
spring to the valleys of the Upper Yukon, the 
dog train, last of many, dragged the packet. 
now but a tiny bundle, into the enclosure of 
La-Pierre’s House. It had travelled nearly 3000 
miles; a score of different dog trains had hauled 
it, and its frost-tanned drivers had camped for 
more than a hundred nights under the Northern 
Lights on the great, long, lonesome trail. 

But to return to the James Bay packet. Just 
as the days are at their shortest it starts from 
“the line’; a man walks behind the laden sled 
and another some distance in advance, picking 
and breaking the trail. In this instance two were 
behind, for I was accompanying the winter mail 
to Fort George. 

The little train held its way down the Abittibi 
and Moose Rivers to Moose Factory on the bay; 
there the packet underwent a complete re-adjust- 
ment. Then, lightened of its consignment for 


the Albany forts, it jour- 
neyed around the deeply- 
indented shore line, out 
across Hannah and Ru- 
pert Bays and halted at 


the door of Rupert’s 
House—the pioneer post 
of the Great Company. 
Another lightening of the 
load, a change of dogs 
and drivers, and the train 
started northward up the 
coast. It skirted the shore 
in places, and took ad- 
vantage of short cuts through the frozen gutways 
behind the islands of Sherrick Mount. For 
stretches of many miles the indefinite way’ led 
out over the clear sea ice of the bay, far from 
sight of land. 

At last it reached East Main. A short rest; 
“Farewell!” and “Good-luck!” grasped from the 
hands of the news-enriched traders and_ the 
packet, now grown much lighter, sped on again, 
still northward. At Fort George I remained 
behind, but the little train kept on its way, to 
the last lone post at Great Whale River. 

Fort George! What is there in a name! The 
term “Fort” often conveys a wrong impression 
to the reader’s mind. An imposing afray of 
rampart and bastion, a loop holed wall or for- 
midable redoubt may arise before his mind’s 
eye as he reads the oft-recurring word. Built 
generally on the lower bank of a large river 
stands the Hudson Bay fort. A square palisade, 
ten to twenty feet high formerly surrounded the 
buildings; in the prairie region this defence was 
stout and lofty, but in the wooded and hilly 
country it was frequently dispensed with alto- 
gether. 

Few of the old posts now have a stockade 
of any description; the time-worn timbers have 
been used for firewood. Inside the bounds 
marked by the old enclosure the buildings, num- 
bering from twenty to a hundred, according to 
the location and importance of the place, are 
grouped together. The house of the factor and. 




























that of the clerks, the store wherein is kept and 
displayed the gaudy trade goods; the depot 
which each year holds a king’s ransom in furry 
pelts, these are the chief buildings of the place. 

Stretched on either flank along the bank are 
the houses of the half-breeds and dependents. 
Smoke wreaths curl from every chimney; per- 
haps a mission, a chapel, and a school. Smoke- 
blackened smithy and boat-building shed are in- 
dispensable and at some of the larger establish- 
ments a barn and stables, and a saw-mill, have 
become fixtures. Several of these fur-trading 
posts have grown into little cities of the wilds. 

Lounging about the buildings, or on the bank 
in front, one sees a half-breed in tasselated cap, 
or a group of Indians in blanket robes or dirty 
white capotes; everyone is smoking; the pointed 
poles of a wigwam or two rise beyond the houses 
and over all is the tapering flagstaff. Around 
the great silent hills stand shrouded in their 
winter white, or fringed with spear-pointed 
spruce tops and some few hundred yards back 
of the post a rude cross or wooden railing 
blown over by the tempest, discolored by rain 
or snowdrift, peeps pitifully forth from the deep 
mantle of snow, marking the lonely resting-places 
of the dead. 

I doubt if it be possible to know more acute 
comfort, for its measure is exactly the measure 
of that other extremity of discomfort which x- 
cessive cold and hardship have carried with them. 
Nor does that feeling of home and contentment 
lose aught for want of a welcome at the thres- 
hold of the lonely stopping-place. Nothing ‘s 
held too good for the way-farer; the best bed 
and the best table are his. He perhaps has 
brought letters or messages from long absent 
friends, or he comes with news of the outside 
world; but be he bearer of such things, or only 
the chance carrier of his own fortunes, he is 
still a welcome visitor to the Hudson’s Bay Fort. 

A year passed at Fort George and once more 
the eyes of the little colony were turned anx- 
iously toward the south. This time I was 
numbered among the exiles and throughout many 
weary months the home-hunger had been gnaw- 
ing at tired hearts. Eight days of March had 
passed without a sign of an in-coming dog- 
train darkening the expansion of the frozen sea. 

The morning of the ninth, though, brought a 
change. Far away in the hazy drift and powder 
which hung low upon the surface of the ice the 
figures of two men and one sled of dogs became 
visible. Was it only Thomas Bluefeather, one 
of the Fort George tribe, coming like a good 
convert to his prayers at the Mission House? 
Or was it the much-wished-for, long-looked-for 
packet? 

It soon declared itself; the dogs were steer- 
ing for the fort and not for the Mission. Blue- 
feather might be an indifferent Christian, but 


It is Something of a Trick to Round up a Team of Husky Dogs, and Trying on the Temper When the Thermometer is Forty Below and Falling. 


had the whole college of Cardinals been lodged 
at Fort George they must have rejoiced that it 
was not Bluefeather coming to mass, but the 
winter packet from the great “outside” coming 
to the fort. 

What a welcome did those frost-burnt guides 
receive when their tired dogs had scrambled up 
the bank and dropped, panting in their tracks! 
What reading we had on that glorious afternoon! 
News from the far-off busy world; letters from 
the far-off quiet home; tidings of great men 
passed away, word of new achievements, rumors 
of war; glad news and sorry news, borne through 
months of toil a thousand miles over the winter 
waste. The news might be a hundred days old 
—it was that morning’s mail for us. 

What does the year-old journal, or the letter 
from home, mean to those whose home is now 
made in the wilderness. Few of us can know; 
few still could realize. Even civilization—what 
the man south of the Height of Land knows as 
civilization—has scarcely reached these dreary 
outposts in the wilds. ’Tis true, the trader, 
the missionary, the soldier, forerunners of the 
army of civilization, are there. But the main- 
guard is yet hundreds of miles in the rear. To 
know the loneliness of these exiles of the north- 
ern wastes one must spend a twelvemonth north 
of “fifty-eight”; get away from roll-top desks, 
paved streets, and a menu card; forget the color 
of the mail-carrier’s uniform, and the music of 
an orchestra; put the cities “smoke dawn” below 
the horizon; and get away beyond the end of 
steel. Then would one join the other exiles 
in calling the state of human existence on those 
barren, ice-bound shores, what the trader and 
the soldier before you have called it, what the 





But Notice the Smile That Won't Come Off, on 
This Fellow—He's Been Fed. 
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missionary dare not. Full well would be learnt 
that the sum of civilization is not made up 
of the few paltry necessities one has with him, 
but of all those tempting desirable things that 
had to be left behind. 

So, to the fur traders at Fort George, and 
those at its companion posts in the farther north, 
the arrival of the mail packet is the event of the 
year. It is the one ray of sunshine breaking from 
a twelve months’ cloud of gloom. God knows 
their lives are lonely. They come from the 
remote isles or hill-sheltered hamlets of the 
Scottish highlands; many from a city desk; and 
the mind tires when one thinks of the remote- 
ness of some of these more northern fur posts. 

Long years pass ere they can again set eyes on 
the shores of the old land, or return to tread the 
streets of the cities of their birth. For some of 
them there is no return; they may have married 
native women of the country; the “call of the 
wild”, the wanderlust, that indefinable something 
that draws and holds men to the out of the way 
places of the earth, has many in its bondage; 
in some cases the home circles in the old land 
are forever barred to the prodigal. These life 
exiles scattered throughout the fur-trader’s coun- 
try are fancifully known to their comrades as 
“the men who can’t come back.” 

Dreary and monotonous beyond words is the 
winter home life and hardship often is its rule. 
To spend the long, long cold winter months, 
when the dawn and the dusk, separated by only a 
few hours’ daylight, closes into the long, dark 
night. What memory of early days in High- 
land glen, or wave-swept Stornaway beach, must 
come to these men as the storm sweeps the 
stunted spruces, and. wrack and drift hurls in 
from across the frozen sea. Perhaps some vi.ta 
of the paternal fireside, or a dreamy vision of a 
lonely Scottish loch banishes the dreary Huds)n’s 
Bay. But only for the hour. 

The log fire in the main hall had burned low 
to a glowing red ere the last letter had been 
read. The quiet of the room was unbroken. 
Then the junior clerk, a raw Scotch lad just 
a year out from Aberdeen, slowly wound up the 
phonograph. Gently, as though loth to disturb 
the sacred atmosphere of the faraway homes 
brought thus near by the loving messages just 
received, he went through the pile of worn 
records till he found the one he sought. Then 
from the horn floated out on those wondrous 
notes, the simple words of that old, old song— 
the song which is heard at lonely camp-fires 
and in the snow-enshrouded wilderness shack; 
which is sung by sailors at the wheel as the 
canvas-clouded ship reels on under the midnight 
stars through tumbling seas—the song which has 
reached the hearts of a nation and lives in the 
memory of a people—“Be it ever so humble, 
there is no place like home.” 
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BAGGING THE NORTHERN TIMBER WOLF 


HOW A TRAPPER'S TRICK TURNED SHOT. GUNS INTO RIFLES 
AND LAID A SCENT THAT’DESTROYED THE GAME DESTROYERS 


HE pines had ceased 
their aerie whispering, 
the screech-owl’s omin- 

ous challenge was silenced 
and the bats were. flitting 
ghost-like through the col- 


umned shades when for 
some untold reason: I 
awakened. 


For a moment I lay— 
half somnolent—and was 
rapidly drowsing to the 
resonant borders of snore- 
land—when the sound was 
repeated. 

This time I sat up, in 
my blanket-padded bough- 
bed—so suddenly that my 
bunk mate, the Judge, was 
awakened—and _ impressed, 
for, instead .f his judicial 
“what’s the matter” in 
sonorous chest-tones, came 
the muffled whisper-query: 

“What’n Sam Hill?” 

I reached across, covered 
his mouth with my hand, 
as a noiseless injunction to 
silence, and sat, at strained 
attention, listening until 
certain that he chase was 
drawing nearer; then threw 
aside the covers hastily, but carefully, placed 
strips of birch-curl among the smouldering em- 
bers of the almost-dead camp-fire, and as they 
sparkled to leaping flame, added splinters from 
my slender kindling store, and followed these 
with bits of broken boughs, until the tufted 
boughs in the great pine beneath which we were 
camped stood forth in detailed tracery. 


The chase was drawing nearer—was hardly 
two hundred yards away when I seized my 
shot gun, and after chambering a couple of shells, 
knelt beside the grim-faced Judge. 

The Doctor, in his own bed slumbered nerve- 
lessly until the wolf-chorus was almost upon us 
—and, just as an old doe, white-tail deer with 
a pair of half-grown fawns leaped straight into 
the firelight, and turned, at bay, not twenty feet 
from the flames, the Medico wakened, stared and 
listened in incredulous amazement, thumped him- 
self upon the nose to assure himself he was 
awake—grabbed the twin of my wonder gun, 
and, just as the wolf-pack broke through the 
bush screen, and halted—the chorus suddenly 
silenced, he leaped to his feet, yelled “Get out, 
you gray curs,” to the wolves, and was raising 
the gun to shoot, when I remarked casually: 

“Number eight shot at that range, would be 
about as effective, upon timber wolves—if they 
mean business—as would a handful of boiled 
beans, or a mouthful of corn meal mush.” The 
Doctor grinned, shrugged his shoulders and 
lowered his gun. 

When we looked again for the wolves, they 
were gone; but the deer-trio hdd their ground, 
preferring the unknown danger, to certain death 
in the outer darkness. 

Nor did they leave our protective neighbor- 
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The Great Timber Wolf is a Magnificent Animal—But a Terrible Deer Destroyer. 


hood until the rising sun had sent the gray 
marauders skulking to the swamp thickets in the 
great windfall to the north of our hunting 
grounds, and then trotted on lakeward. 

They had, evidently, been running to the water, 
too late to have thus saved themselves, when 
our fire-circle served as a haven. 

As we were eating our morning meal, the 
Judge, who had been poking “fun” at the Medico, 
suggested to him: 

“T say Doc, can’t you chloroform some of 
those over-ripe partridges, and poison a couple 
of those lean, old, she-wolves, or the pack- 
leader ?” 

“No!” answered the Doctor, soberly, “but I 
believe I can tallow some of our cartridges, 
and, can lay a trail for those gray curs to follow 
which should give us about half a dozen wolf- 
scalps as trophies!” 

“Tallow cartridges? 
Judge, in amazed repetition. 
mean?” 

“It’s as simple as the overruling of an ob- 
jection!” replied the Doctor, “I’ll show you, after 
luncheon!” and the Medico actually turned in 
his blankets, and, within two minutes was—er— 
breathing heavily; must have been that, for he 
never snores. He says so. 

After the midday luncheon, the Doctor turned 
to the Judge and said: 

“Now, Judge! If you care to bring me a 
chunk of that venison tallow which I saw, 
yesterday, in the cook-chest; a big iron spoon; 
and will build a handful of fire here at my feet, 
I will illustrate the backwoodsman’s art of tal- 
lowing, to make a shot-gun into an emergency 
rifle, I have some of the shells in my belt.” 


Lay a trail?” queried the 
“What do you 





While the Judge was do- 
ing as he had been bidden, 
the Doctor removed the top- 
cards from four of his 
shells, placed the cartridges 
upon their butts in the soft 
leaf-mold; then after melt- 
ing bits of tallow in the big 
spoon, poured enough of the 
fat among the shot to 
cover them; replaced the 
top-card-wads, re-crimped 
the cases with his thumb- 
nail, then remarked, smil- 
ingly: “That’s the trick! 
Makes the shot-charge into 
a big, plastic bullet which 
may safely be fired, with- 
out injuring the gun, if fired 
from the cylinder bored 
barrel, and is not likely to 
spread a choked muzzle if 
the steel and workmanship 
are right; I’ve fired fully 
a dozen of them from the 
left barrel of my shot gun 
and it throws as pretty a 
pattern as it did when I 
fired the first shell from it. 
Twill kill the biggest 
game upon this continent 
at from forty to seventy 
yards, shoots with rifle-like accuracy and instant- 
ly gives the small game hunter a big game of- 
fensive or defensive weapon, without carrying 
two guns.” 

“But how about that trail?” queried the Judge. 

“What’s that! Oh! I understand!” exclaimed 
the Doctor. “I’ve saved the heads, blood and 
entrails of the birds which we killed yesterday. 
All you need do is make a blood-trail-layer from 
a bit of cloth or a squirrel skin—just a little 
porous sack as large as the final joint of one 
of your thumbs, filled with crushed eyes, brains, 
and blood, and tied loosely below the ankle upon 
the outside of the foot, where it will strike earth, 
grass and brush as you walk, and it will lay a 
trail which a hungry timber-wolf can, and will 
follow at a run, day or night, and which will 
hold scent for hours in this variety of weather. 
I'll wait until about four o’clock, and will then 
circle as widely as the time will allow before 
dark, to stand from that big rock just north of 
here.” 

“You gentlemen hunt grouse until about an 
hour before sundown, along the edge of the 
windfall to the east and south, then station your- 
selves upon the rock and watch for me—I may 
prove walking wolf-bait.” 

The Doctor, after affixing the bait-sack at his 
ankle, departed, at the appointed time, circled 
from the rock along the swamps edge a mile 
or more to the north, turned west aiong a brook 
trail over another mile or more, and then, just 
as the long cold black shadows were beginning 
to gray, swung back toward the appointed stand, 
about a mile distant. 

After walking a quarter of the distance he 
heard, far to his left, near the swamp’s edge, the 
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Remarkable Photograph of Two Minnesota Wolves—Both Are in a Frozen State, as 
Brought in by the Trapper. 


trail-cry of the gr2at timber-wolf, followed, a 
few seconds later, by a chorus of savagely mel- 
odious bays as the pack-leader nosed the tempt- 
ing trail, and, as he afterwards expressed it, 
“legged it” for the stand. 


Peering through the shadowy spaces among 
the great pine-bales, the Judge saw his approach, 
while his pursuers were still far to the north, 
and called a low voiced welcome. 

The Doctor waved his hand in greeting, grinned 


ALWAYS FISHING TIME: IN 


HILE I have been reading the Govern- 

ment weather reports of the height which 

the heat waves recorded in the different 
northern states, I have wondered if the suf- 
ferers from heat in the north ever looked at 
the weather reports from the East Coast of 
Florida, and if they did, if they doubted the 
truth of the reports. Will your readers say it 
is utterly impossible that Stuart, on the East 
Coast of Florida, in that sub-tropical zone, al- 
most down to the Tropic of Cancer, has not 
seen a day this summer of a higher temperature 
than 92 degrees? Yet such is the fact, and as 
this is my third summer here I know that it 
has not been above that mark for three years, 
and yet we are on the same parallel of latitude 
as Cape Bodahor nearly 300 miles south of the 
Strait of Gibraltar. Our immunity from ex- 
treme heat is due to the trade winds that have 
a sweep over 4,400 miles of the Atlantic, no land, 
all water, from the coast of Africa to the East 
Coast of Florida, making it cool and pleasant 
in the shade, even at noon time, and demanding 
a thin bed covering during the hours of slumber. 
I often think of my brother anglers in the 
northern states and pity their lot and wish they 
could be with me, as I sit in my skiff, driven by 
an out board motor, and troll over the waters 
of the St. Lucie River. I have 50 miles of 
tidal salt and brackish water beginning right 
at my door. What pleasure it is to fish in this 
manner, and the pleasure is increased by the 
uncertainty of the catch, which at this season 
of the year may be a pompano, bluefish, spanish 
mackerel, cavallya, barricuda, mangrove-snapper, 
ladyfish or (ten-pounder) sergeant or (snook), 
sea-trout or (weakfish), sea or striped bass; 
anyone or most of them are liable to hit the 
capper Del-Ray trolling spoon in a half day’s 
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trip in the water along the various sandbars, 
if you troll in the deep water at the edge of 
the bar. The weight of the fish may be from 
two to I5 pounds for a sergeant or sea-trout. 

For this kind of trolling I use a tarred linen 
line of not less than 21 thread, and while I 
may lounge on the seat enjoying the breeze and 
the comfort of the old French-briar pipe, when 
I get a strike, it is then all action, pulling in 
the three or four hundred feet of line, hand 
over hand, as fast as possible -to keep the fish 
from throwing out the hook; and it is quick 
action that is required if the catch is a five 
or more pound sergeant or sea-trout, for he 
comes to the boat on the surface of the water, 
with mouth open, leaping and shaking his head 
and body to free himself from the hook. 

Even when brought into the boat it is not 
safe to sake the hook from his mouth until you 
have killed him, by a blow, or the use of a 
knife, or he may leap out of the boat. 

Several persons are making good and satis- 
factory wages catching fish by trolling, but as 
soon as I secure enough for home use, and to 
give to a few neighbors, I draw my fish up to 
the boat and take a good look to determine his 
classification, and then slacken the line so that 
he unhooks and escapes. While we have a great 
plenty of tarpon, the silver king of fishes, and 
have an organized tarpon club of which I am 
the secretary, yet tarpon fishing has never had 
the lure for me, that this trolling for miscel- 
laneous fish, or the fishing for black bass has. 
Tarpon fishing must have an attraction of its 
own that I know not of. As an example, three 
weeks since, the city clerk of Lake Worth came 
here for tarpon fishing and in two days, while 
he hooked several, he only landed one of 45 
pounds weight; two weeks ago he returned and 





both his appreciation of the situation and his 
delight at the timeliness of his arrival, and, 
within a moment or two climbed, panting, to the 
rock’s broad pinnacle, and threw himself down 
behind the brush screen, with gun in readiness. 


Three—four—minutes passed, with the chorus 
growing eagerly nearer, then the Judge gripped 
the Doctor’s shoulder, and, raising his head and 
stealthily peering through the screen the Medico 
saw seven big timber-wolves, their leader nosing 
th fresh laid trail and running silently, while 
the pack kept up the clamor. 

“Ready! Wait until they are within thirty 
yards before you show yourself; aim at a big 
wolf in the right of the bunch, as ‘they halt. I'l? 
fire into the left, then—get all you may, while 
they’re scattering—now !” 

As the two rose to their knees and swung 
their guns to position, the pack halted, bunched. 
and as the powder and charges found their 
billets two of the seven fell, kicking and snarling ; 
the rest turned and leaped for shelter. 

Too late, however, was the move, for by 
natural coincidence, the lefts from both Doctor’s 
and Judge’s guns found “centers” in the great 
dog-wolf who had for two seasons lorded that 
portion of the great north woods—azd but four 
thoroughly cowed creatures, straggled leader- 
less into the windfall’s cover as the night wind 
rose and sung requiem among the stately pines, 
which, could they have known, and spoken, might 
doubtless have told far more interesting .tales of 
savage tragedy within their ken. 
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hooked several, but only landed one of 126 
pounds, and Thursday, August 17, he made his 
third trip, and after hooking several, was suc- 
cessful in landing one of 145 pounds in weight. 
putting in over two hours of strenuous work 
on each fish landed; perhaps if I had not passed 
the 68th annual mile post I might enjoy tarpon 
fishing, but I doubt if it can give the genuine 
solid pleasure I find in a trip to the headwaters 
of the South Fork after black bass. 

Just go with me on one trip. We will leave 
Stuart in my skiff at 1.30 P. M., and with the 
motor set at slow speed, we will troll to our 
destination, catching salt and brackish water 
fish on the first ten miles of water, then for 
five miles of fresh water we will take black 
bass and large one and a half pound bream or 
black sunfish, all the way for the last five miles. 
of the trip, enjoying the beautiful landscapes 
unfolding before us as we round bend after 
bend. 

It is true that I cannot point you to sculptured 
rocks, mountains or lofty sycamores, birches and 
elms, like those that border our northern 
streams, but on one bank you can see stately 
palms standing in a footing of flowering shrubs, 
such as hibiscus, palmetto and many others, 
while trailing vines like the wild pea, Virginia 
creeper and clematis, in full flower, hang in 
festoons, draping the perpendicular ten feet high 
bank down to the water’s edge; while upon the 
other bank are many veteran and venerable live- 
oaks, with their hoary locks and flowing beards 
of the Spanish moss, standing against a back- 
ground of lor yellow pines. The rays of 
sunshine filtered through such tree growths upon 
the water give such changing scenes as no 
kaleidoscope can ever equal. The enjoyment of 

(Continued on page 1254.) 
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BIG GAME ON THE HIGH ALLEGHENIES ~ 


GOOD DEER RECORDS MADE IN PENNSYLVANIA, WHICH 
BELIEVES AND PRACTISES INTELLIGENT PROTECT‘ON 


- "By Frank Harris. 


OR over seventy 
yeu.rs I have 
lived in sight of 

the Alleghenies in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania; and 
for many years I 
have read Forest and 
Stream. Ever since I 
became old enough to 
handle a gun I have 
never missed a year 
that I did not spend 
some time hunting and 
fishing. Sixty years 
ago a man seen with 
a gun or fishing rod 
was considered a “no 
good,” and yet at the 
risk of being classed 
among that class of 
citizens, my love for 


the forests and the 
streams has grown 
upon me, and upon 


looking back over the 
years I do not now 
regret the time or the 
money spent as a 
sportsman. As a boy 
living on the farm, 
what I spent was 
mostly time, and that was generally on wet days. 
The guns and fishing tackle I then owned were 
very rude and inexpensive, and the money with 
which they were purchased was earned by hard 
work. My first gun was a Harpers Ferry musket; 
and yet with that old relic I killed hundreds of 
wild pigeons, squirrels, pheasants and other small 
game. When I grew to young manhood I bought 
a double muzzle loading shot gun. I owned that 
gun in 1876, when I came to Clearfield to make 
my home. Then Al Walters and John Howe 
were the leading sportsmen of the town and 
they were the leading spirits in all the side hunts, 
so prevalent in that day. 

I was the new school teacher and a stranger 
to most of the local hunters. But I butted n 
for the hunt and succeeded in being chosen the 
last man on one of the teams. The woods were 
strange to me, but game was plenty, especially 
pine squirrels, which were rated high in the 
count, and on the Saturday morning of the hunt, 
by daybreak I was two miles from town with 
my old shot gun after game and to make a rec- 
ord. That evening when I reported to my cap- 
tain I laid down 26 pine squirrels, 6 grays and 
blacks, 2 pheasants, 2 porcupines and a ground 
hog and was credited with the second highest 
score on my team. I had made my reputatien 
as a successful hunter of small game, thanks to 
my training on the farm. 








Holding the Mirror Up to Nature—But the Memory of These Trophies is Reflected More 
Brightly in the Mind of the Hunter Than in the Looking Glass. 


Some time after that I took a month’s salary 
and purchased a double “ Remington breech 
loader. That gun was full choke and would kill 
more game than any other gun I ever owned. 
Years after that I felt that I was entitled to a 
finer gun, sold my old Remington and bought 
a Parker, and to-day “I would be happy with 
either were the other dear charmer away.” 

I have owned or had the use of several rifles, 
flint lock, muzzle loaders and modern breech 
loaders; but up until about 1902 I never owned 
my ideal rifle. I was then temporarily in Har- 
risburg and brought home with me a 32 special 
take down. It took me forty years to find a 
rifle that just fit me, never missed fire in all these 
years, and that made a reputation for its owner. 
I once lost this old companion of many hunts in 
Clearwater Lake in Canada, have given it the 
hardest kind of usage, and yet to-day, although 
battered and scarred, would not bring three dol- 
lars in a junk shop, it is absolutely safe and re- 
liable, and could not be purchased for gold. 

And now, with apologies to the editor and the 
reader I want to tell you the story of four rifle 
shots on the mountains of my native county. I 
have heretofore spoken of our hunting camp on 
the top of the Alleghenies, 2,000 feet up and but 
eleven mites from the beautiful town of Clear- 
field. This camp or bungalow is located on the 
water shed overlooking the headwaters of Lick 





Run, Laurel Run and 
Moose Creek. By the 
courtesy of the Game 
Commission we have, 
on our own preserve, 
elk from the Yellow- 
stone, deer from New 
Jersey and Michigan 
and plenty of the 
original Pennsylvania 
deer, the finest in the 
world. 

The first shot that I 
shall speak of was fired 
during the fall of 1912. 
The deer season was 
then from November 
15th until December 
Ist, and the limit for 
each hunter was then, 
as it is now, one buck 
deer. There was a 
nice tracking snow on 
the mountain, and the 
program for the day 
was to drive the Gor- 
don Thicket. This 
thicket lies to the west 
of the Penfield Road 
and that road furnishes 
a fine watch for the 
men who do not drive. The first drive was a mile 
to the west and away from the road. I didn’t 
care to walk so far but sat down by the wayside 
to wait results. I was alone and had been on 
the watch but a short time when I saw a fine 
spike buck coming up through the thicket and 
approaching the road, and under full sail. For 
some reason he turned square off to the right, 
having scented danger. 

I fired as soon as the deer reached an open 
place in the thicket, hitting him through the 
liver and lungs. Because of the thick brush the 
deer disappeared and gave me no opportunity 
for a second shot. I followed his trail about 
three hundred yards and found him done for, 
but had to shoot him through the neck, hang 
him up, and left him for the boys to carry to 
camp. This deer was a splendid spike buck, 
weighed 130 pounds, and his beautiful head now 
hangs in our camp. . 

The deer season for 1913 opened on Novem- 
ber 10th and extended until November 25th. 
We were ready for the hunt when a fine track- 
ing snow fell to help us to locate our game. A 
crew of twenty hunters struck the trail for the 
Gordon Thicket and the Penfield Road. Pos- 
sibly on account of the color of my hair and my 
years the boys very generously permitted me to 
go as I pleased. This was exactly to my liking, 
as I have always preferred to still hunt for - 
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deer. It has always seemed the fairest way to 
hunt and kill a deer. e 

We had hunted several days without any suc- 
cess. A few days prior to this morning I had 
seen a magnificent buck.jump the Penfield Road, 
heading for Kennedy Park. On the morning 
in question we had about a mile to walk to the 
hunting ground, though we were likely to see 
game at any point along the way. Knowing the 
advantage of being alone and away from the 
crowd I left camp in advance of the crowd and 
took my time to look over the different runways 
along our route. But I had not forgotten the 
big buck I had seen the week before, and my 
object was to get a shot at his majesty. I had 
learned from careful observation that he and 
his lady friends were accustomed to come out of 
the game park at night to make love in the Gor- 
don Thicket, and then return to the park early 
in the morning, crossing the road at what has 
since been called “Harris’s Crossing.” I ap- 
proached the Penfield Road very early and very 
carefully and started up the hill toward the 
crossing in question. I made up my mind that 
my face would be turned in the right direction 
this time, and I was ready. 

I was not disappointed, for when I got within 
sixty yards of his runway the same o'd buck 
was watching for me and standing very close 
to the road in the brush and ready to jump. The 
buck saw me first, and fearful that there might 
be danger in jumping the road directly in front 
of me, he turned in his tracks and went back 
into the thicket like a shot. I waited my op- 
portunity for a fairly open shot, and when he 
entered an open place about seventy yards from 
me and running diagonally to my right, I fired. 
The shot entered his front shoulder, breaking 
the shoulder and passing through his neck: At 
the report of the gun the buck went down, like 
Ty Cobb sliding into home plate; but in an in- 
stant he was up and gone giving me no oppor- 
tunity for a second shot. I called my com- 
panions and sent Zeke Hoover, an old trailer, 
into the thicket to report results. Zeke came 
back shortly and reported the buck badly 
wounded and bleeding freely. After a careful 
examination of the trail we concluded to hunt 
toward camp, get our lunch and then try for 
the buck. I preferred to follow the trail alone, 
I trailed him for over two miles. In that dis- 
tance the deer had laid down several times. I 
finally jumped him on an open ridge. As usual, 
he saw me first, though I had hoped to shoot 
him in his bed, and was making every effort to 
escape. I fired at a distance of perhaps a hun- 
dred yards, breaking his left shoulder and put- 
ting him down and out. When I approached 
him the buck tried to get up and attack me; and 
while standing upon his hind legs I was com- 
pelled to shoot him through the neck and finish 
him. 

In all my hunting experiences I have never 
seen so fine a Pennsylvania deer. He carried 
ten points, and weighed four days after he was 
killed, but not skinned, 246 pounds. His head 
also hangs in our camp, and it is with pride 
that I point to the head and antlers of the finest 
deer killed on our mountains for many years. 

The season for 1914 began November 15th and 
ended December tst. We were in camp, the 
snow was fine and we had hung up three fine 
bucks, Boyce, Nugent and Amerman being the 
lucky hunters. Saturday morning came and I 
had not seen a deer, though I had taken orders 
all week. I had in mind the watch at the mouth 
of Stonehammer Run, made famous by the many 
big deer killed there. Early Saturday morning 


-found me at this watch, at least two miles from 
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camp. When I approached the mouth of the 
gulch I found one of our party, Charley Shoff. 
He had never shot at a deer, and when he saw 
me he kindly gave me his stand and took another 
position further up the gulch. In front of me 
frowned the rocky face of Lucky Point ridge, 
steep and rugged, with a beautiful sky. line at 
the top. While I was looking over the situation, 
wondering whether I could reach a buck so near 
the sky, I- heard Charley’s gun up the gulch, fol- 
lowed by seven more shots. I saw two splendid 
bucks coming down the mountain sides, almost 
abreast; then I saw one fall to Charley’s rifle 
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One of the Little Tragedies of the Woods that 
We Read About Oftener Than Witness. 


and heard him call out: “I got the big one, 
yours is coming.” I felt that it was up to me to 
stop that splendid buck as he followed the sky 
line fleeing for his life. I felt that it was a long 
and a difficult shot; but he fell when the rifle 
cracked and was hidden by a clump of bushes. 
1 threw off all my extra clothing and prepared 
to push my 200 pounds up that cliff to my buck. 
When I came within a few feet of where the 
buck lay hidden in the brush, he came at me 
head first, looking very vicious, and I only as- 
caped his horns by falling over a big log. 

The buck headed down the mountain, but a 
short distance below me he went down and out. 
I shot him the second time as he looked back at 
me, and broke his neck. My first shot had 
broken his left shoulder, and this broken shoul- 
der had saved my bacon. Both bucks were very 
fine specimens, carrying eight points each. Char- 
ley’s deer weighed 152 pounds and mine weighed 
175. Two more bucks were added to the num- 
ber killed that year, making seven in all, and 
the head and antlers of mine now hang in my 
library beside another big buck killed many 
years ago, and keeping company for two fine 
bull moose heads and a bull caribou killed on 
the Miramichi in New Brunswick, Canada. 

For some reason or other the deer season 
for 1915 was changed by the legislature, making 
the season the first fifteen days of December. 





This is a mistake if you have any regard for 
the comfort and pleasure of the hunters who pay 
for the privilege of hunting. It is a mistake, too, 
if you want venison fit to eat. Deer meat killed 
after the winter has set in is poor and unpala- 
table. But strange to say the first few days of 
December, 1915, was ideal weather for hunting 
and the usual number of deer were killed; but 
most of them were poor and under weight and 
unfit to eat. At our camp we killed five fine 
bucks, the writer killing the last one. I had 
been quite ill during the month of November, 
and at least two of my physicians advised me 
to go to the hospital and have my gall removed. 
I had suffered from several surgical operations 
and I at once rebelled; besides I had no gall to 
spare. Instead of going to the hospital I packed 
up my duffle and drove out to camp on the first 
day of the deer season. Under the advice of 
my family physician I took with me a jug of 
buttermilk, some fresh eggs, some soups and 
other delicacies fit for an invalid. These were 
all put into the camp pantry and I have never 
seen them since, and when the hunt was over I 
came home sound and well. During the first 
week of the hunt I saw but two deer, two fine 
big ones, but passed them up. I came home for 
Sunday but went back to camp the following 
Tuesday night. Wednesday we hunted all day, 
without any results, and that evening I got lost 
within a half mile of camp. Some time again 
I may tell you how easily it is to get lost in a 
night blizzard on the mountains, and of the first 
relief corps that so kindly came to my rescue 
and then how we all got lost. 

Thursday morning the boys made a drive to- 
ward the head of Lick Run and the Panther 
Rocks. Four fine deer were hanging at the 
camp. Boyce and Dowler who so kindly looked 
after me in my illness, had told me that unless 
I braced up and got into the hunt, the club 
would be shy one deer. We left camp at day- 
light. George P. Vallowe and I were assigned 
to the watch at the Panther Rocks. After walk- 
ing almost three miles through a foot of snow 
we took our places and waited the coming of 
the deer. We soon heard the drivers and the 
music of the cowbell; then I heard Vallowe 
shoot and a fine big buck came round the knoll 
straight for me. I saw that one horn was miss- 
ing, due, I think, to Vallowe’s shot. I waited 
until the deer came within thirty yards of me 
and fired one shot which caught him in the 
breast. Some one had mixed a 30-30 cartridge 
with my 32 special, and while I tried to right 
this trouble the deer turned to the right and 
disappeared over the hill. Then I heard Val- 
lowe call out, “We got him all right,” and the 
deer lay dead within thirty yards of my stand. 
In fifteen minutes all the boys came to us and 
the buck was dragged to camp. ; 





Thus Ended the Hunt—and the Story. 
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POINTING ATTITUDES OF BIRD DOGS 


NO POSE SURPASSES IN BEAUTY THAT OF THE WELL 
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TRAINED INTELLIGENT ANIMAL IN FULL FIELD ACTION 


By Ripley. 


The first instalment of this fascinating series of upland game shooting stories was published in September Forest and Stream. 


O the bird dog is granted the privilege of 

executing a certain amount of work in the 

same way, without making his owner tire 
from the continuous aspect of the same thing 
over and over again. Even if a dog pointed 
always the same way, and there was always 
game present when the point was made, very few 
owners would complain. Quality.of performance 
is what many want, and others are only desirous 
that a dog finds birds and holds them stanchly, 
not caring whether it is an upstanding point or 
low-headed with the body bent around in shape 
of a horseshoe. 

Very few men ever owned a poor bird dog. 
At least among that class who only own one 
or two at a time, and put in their entire shooting 
over them. 

One class of sportsmen alone will admit to 
having owned an inferior dog, a very ordinary 
performer or a rank dub. They are the ones 
that have owned lots of dogs; and, if they did 
not compete in field trials with them, they had 
many hot encounters with their friends’ dogs. 
They confess that they have been proprietors of 
inferior ones, and decide that by what they see 
through contrast with others. The exceptional 
field qualities of the strains of to-day are due to 
the painstaking modes of breeding that sports- 
men follow. They look for defects in their 
Aoas, and upon discovering them, insure the 


future progeny by breeding sires and dams en- 
tirely or as near deficient as can be in faulty 
traits. 

To the one who will admit of no fault in his 
dogs, when they are glaring to anyone else, it 
can be said truthfully, that he sacrifices good 
judgment to sentiment. There is not a quail 
hunter who can really tell the whole story of 
his favorite dog until that dog competes with 
another in a country unfamiliar: to both. 

Pardon these digressions, but they leap into 
a hunter’s mind as he thinks of certain fields 
in the country touched by the first snap of frost. 
And it makes one inevitably claim that a point— 
that is, an actual body-scent point, not a hesi- 
tating affair, but the real thing, no matter what 
position the dog assumes—is an artistic pose. 


Some dogs are continually upstanding on birds, 
yet they may be inferior dogs. Others twist 
strangely through the medium of the intoxicating 
scent until they hardly have the pose of a dog; 
still they may be high-class performers. It all 
depends on the way these statuesque positions 
have of impressing the beholder. Were the 
majority of us to purchase an animal, just on 
his appearance on point, we immediately would 
demand the high-headed straight-up dog on 
point. 

Every sportsman loves that kind of a point, 
and, if the dog almost tiptoes to reach higher, 





as it were, for the invisible lure, so much the 
better. But with all this, how soon have we 
yielded fo another pose when unexpectedly pre- 
sented? Imagine the dog, running at full speed, 
and instantly coming into point, or the quick- 
working dog snapping up a single in the cover; 
the point itself may not be upstanding, but the 
performance almost borders on the miraculous. 
Yet you will agree then, that no matter what 
the position, it appeals strongly to you. 

Dogs are not infrequently given credit for 
phenomenal work, but, were the occasion studied 
out, it might turn out otherwise. How many 
times, Mr. Quail Hunter, have you seen a dog 
point singles with a dead bird in its mouth? 
Should the dead bird baffle other scent? In the 
incidents you have noted, has it not more than 
once appeared as if the dog were sight-pointing? 

My old pair of Papes taught me much about 
quick sight-pointing by dogs; and it gave me 
the impression that some of those side snaps 
by wonders, while racing ata high clip, were 
indisputable sight points. 

I was shooting quail in the swamps. Just at 
dark my shooting partner killed a bird in an 
open field. We were unable to find it. A down- 
pour of rain rushed us to shelter, and when it 
ceased it was too wet and dark to venture out 
for the bird. Five days later, and after a severe 
freeze, we were hunting over the same ground, 
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and my big black pointer instantly pointed at the 
place where we had marked the dead bird. It 
was the same bird, without a doubt, frozen hard. 

My friend argues me into belief in his marvel- 
ous nose. He had wonderful scenting ability 
I will admit, but in my opinion it was his Pape 
fault of carrying a low head that gave him in- 
stant sight of the bird, and he pointed it by 
sight. 

A few days after he had occasion to repeat 
the performance, but it appeared more marvelous 
this time. From rolling cotton ground the birds 
flushed, and I marked a single as it dropped into 
an open slash. The freeze had been so rapid 
and severe that it only left long slabs of clear 
ice jutting from the bank, after the 
water receded. The big dog pointed the 
moment he put his foot on the first slab 
of ice. There was no bird. Nothing 
was to be seen. And I concluded that 
he had made his first false point. What 
made the dunce point on that ice? No 
quail would alight there. Then I put 
my thinking cap on and got down on 
my knees. Through the clear ice a 
bird could be seen that had run so far 
under the ledge of ice that it was un- 
able to proceed farther. The black was 
pointing that bird. How was it possible 
for that bird to get there and for the 
dog to catch any scent? The first was 
easy; the last impossible! The bird 
had merely run to hide under the ice, 
and in fright continued, until finally it 
felt itself absolutely safe, as a cripple 
will at times under a log. My friend 
again gave the Black credit for scenting 
powers beyond the capability of any 
dog. I did not contradict him. Later, 
being very solicitous for a key to the 
enigma, I studied it over and concluded 
that the moment the Black came on the 
ice, it was so slippery that he walked 
over carefully, keeping head very low, 
and in this way saw the bird. The 
pointing instinct did the rest. There 
was a bench show setter that we liked 
to shoot over, a very big dog, with the 
going qualities of any of the best trailers 
lacked in the way of making a reputation for 
himself was an owner that appreciated the 
game. He was very stanch. The- shooting 
grounds, on which we were, were rolling, very 
open and the dog could be seen anywhere within 
a half of a mile. Buster cast out wide in a 
pasture and later wheeled up on point. A 
vicious colt nearby saw him and ran after him, 
endeavoring his utmost to paw him. Buster 
sidled off in a circle from the birds at sight 
of the colt, then returned to them when the 
rush was evaded. This was repeated five times 
before the birds flew. It was, indeed, a tribute 
to the fast dog’s stanchness, and the laying 
qualities of the birds. 

A real ludicrous case of a point was made by 
a very large setter that had the gift of speed, 
but was afflicted with clumsiness and a nose of 
modest power. The dog was a seventy pounder. 
It was nearly impossible for him to climb a 
woven wire fence; and he accomplished the 
rail fences by knocking half the rails on the 
ground and falling over the balance. He made 
a cast in a corn field. He worked to the end 
of it and showed signs of birds as he approached 
a rail fence, dividing a scope of timber from the 
corn. Being, however, a trifle overanxious, he 
made a leap evidently intending to clear the fence 
in a single bound. Touching the top rail, ab- 
ruptly he determined that he would somehow 
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eheck his flight there. As he made to steady 
himself the top rail turned and pitched him flat 
on his ‘back with a resounding thud in the woods. 
Laying there motionless for a few seconds, he 
did not move. Was it possible that the dog was 
badly hurt? 

Thinking, perhaps, that it might be the case— 
a broken or wrenched back—I hastened to him. 
Through the fence he was visible, laying on his 
back, stiffened legs pointing half way straight 
up to the sky, and eyes glaring wildly. He was 
either seriously injured or was having a fit! 
Surely not the latter, though his jaws champed 
a trifle. The real cause had not yet obtruded 
itself on me. Calling to the dog, he refused 





These Little Fellows Suffer Terribly in the Storms of Winter. 


\'l te to budge an inch, whereat I went to his as- 


sistance. 

As I jumped on the ground near his head, 
I landed in a clump of buckbrush. Out of it 
whizzed about fifteen lusty quail. 

Right off the reel Big Bob got up, and was 
prepared to go to work on the scattered birds. 


4 


THE , WINTER. 

NE winter after my father’s death a fierce 

wind, lasting three days; blew from the 

northwest. ‘Then it clouded up and snowed 
steadily for three days, something, the like of 
which only the old men of the neighborhood 
remembered. With the cessation of the snow 
followed a heavy sleet. From one end of the 
country to the other it was a merciless sheet of 
ice that would bear the weight of the heaviest 
man. Thinking what a good time it would be 
for hunting I started out with my gun for the 
woods. On my way I stopped at Josh Wilson’s 
shack and asked him to accompany me, but 
rheumatism was having the best of him and 
“Sarah wuz a durned site wusser!” 

Whereat I paid no more attention to my de- 
sire for,companionship and proceeded on alone. 
Now as I think of it, I am glad I went alone, 
for I learned lessons on quail protection that I 
had never thought of before. No one had told 
me that the wild creatures suffered from snow 





and ice bound conditions. No one had ever 
told me that they starved to death. And when 
all this came before me with its preponderance 
of testimony, I sensed as though I was a part of 
the crime committed against them by so many 
hunters, neglect when they needed it. 

My big setter Chlo and Brownie, an undersized 
solid liver pointer bitch showed indications of 
game. At first to me all was laughable. Chlo 
would slip as she attempted to run, and Brownie 
would perform in the same way. After a time 
they drew on birds. The birds flushed freely, 
lighting a few yards before us on the ice covered 
earth. The first one that lit was very near me, 
and as soon as its feet touched the ice they gave 
way under it. Brownie saw the bird 
and brought it to me. There was not 
much more weight to it than its 
feathers. It lost nearly all fear of me 
at first contact with my gloved hand. 
“What made it so light?” I questioned 
myself. “There is not a thing in its 
craw, and, goodness! its breast bone is 
about all there is to its breast.” “What 
was the cause of it?” was another of 
my exclamations. I pondered a while. 
Some paces beyond me was a fox squir- 
rel digging frantically near the foot of 
an ice bound red oak. It made little 
headway. I petted my bird again and 
its body gained some more vitality, for 
I had been holding it carefully under 
my arm. I did not think long, for my 
eyes surveyed the sheet of ice, then up- 
lifted to the trees, and off to saplings, 
weeds and bushes. Nature was unfold- 
ing the pages of her book to the ignor- 
ant. Every thing was ice bound and 
the quail were starving to death before 
my eyes. Yes, now back in the past 
someone had spoken of the same oc- 
currence. It was revivified again; 
Father had mentioned it. Presently my 
thoughts took action, and before noon 
I had that entire covey of birds in my 
hunting coat. Never before had Brownie 
exhibited such tenderness of mouth in a 
better cause, and I readily forgave her for every 
false point she had deluded me with the fall pre- 
vious. My mind was actuated by the impulse of 
a great undertaking. I was going to gather al! 
the quail I could and give them a winter home! 

We had one large barn of antiquated archi- 
tecture which would admirably serve the purpose. 
On the southside it was empty, and the other was 
crowded with a plenitude of cow pea hay cut, 
with the peas on it. The potentialities of this as 
a home for a number of quail during this winter 
appealed to me. In it I put my birds. 

I went to the house and told Mother, ate 
dinner, chained Chlo and fed the tender-mouthed 
Brownie a big dinner. Then I took a sack and 
cut many small holes in it and requisitioned the 
services of Mat, the hired hand. I gave him 
another sack and we both filled our pockets 
with corn and cull wheat out of the chickens’ 
supply. Before leaving we went to the hay barn, 
and our fourteen little brown charges were 
picking industriously at the shattered peas. 
How soon starvation will cause the wild creat- 
ures to conform to the blessings of man! 

Mat and I tramped through the woods. On 
finding sumac we knocked the ice off with clubs 
and scattered it on the ground. Where indi- 
cations of a frequenting place of the quail were, 
we scattered grain. All wild life was suffering 
the consequences of the snow, and tracks of 

(Continued on page 1253.) 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


THEOPEN CAMP IN WINTER 


FINE FOR THE ROBUST AND BENEFICIAL 
FOR EVERYBODY, IF CAUTION IS TAKEN 


By Old Camper. 


spring (what the womenfolks term “’tween seasons”) the tent 
is indispensable for warding off the unseasonable drenching 
shower. And, if you will, carry the tent in midwinter, but— 
don’t let it be a burden. 

If such a covering is essential to your comfort or peace of 
mind, if you must have the extra weight, let it be good weight; 
extend the limit of your load to allow’ for a heavy oiled silk. 
For after a rain comes frost and the folds of your tent will 
freeze together. Then only the gentlest handling will prevent 
tears in the lighter material. Experience taught me the use- 
fulness and the welcome companionship of a tent in these un- 
reliable tween seasons. .I started on a two hundred mile hike 
with the dogs in Northern Ontario—one Eastertime—without a 
tent. Three days on the trail and an early rain caught us 
unprepared. 

It had a thirty-mile breeze behind it. Despite our efforts 
to make a shelter of rubber sheets and sleigh-wrappers, our 
eiderdowns, blankets and duffle bags were soaked through in 
a short time. By daylight the temperature had dropped to six 
below, the rain changed to snow and a blizzard from the 
north’ard was in full swing. 

Of course everything froze. Blankets would not go into their 
bags and the added weight of water was killing. Result: 
seven days late in reaching our destination, seven days added 
to a journey whose object was neither sport nor pleasure, and— 
another lesson forcibly, but well learnt. 

However, it is in the cold midwinter weather that we would 
seek our outing; when the driving flakes are hard and dry and 
bite into your cheeks and the boughs crackle with the frost. 
Then is the time to join with those who joy in the untrammelled 
out-of-doors and from choice select the world-old canopy of 
God’s blue heavens for their roof, who leave the stops of their 



















HE style of brush camp here described is 

recommended mainly as a one night shelter 

for expeditious travelling; for those who 
are “here today and gone tomorrow.” It has 
little claim to permanence. Throughout the Can- 
adian Northland it is the commonest form of 
shelter used, by Indian, breed and white, and its 
popularity is undoubtedly due to its simplicity— 
as are most of the good things of life. 

An attractive feature is its adaptability for ad- 
justment to any sized party. I have used it to 
advantage with but a single companion—have 
slept comfortably in it with sixteen. 

It is a winter camp that has stood the severest 
tests in the far-away places back of beyond, in 
the rare wooded areas of the sub-Arctics, where 
transportation facilities, even the commonest of 
river and trail, are lacking. 

If your outfit must be carried on your back, 
drawn by yourself on hand sled or toboggan, or 
even if you have sleigh dogs to perform the 
heavy portion of the work, weight, figured not in 
pounds but reduced to ounces, is the overwhelm- 
ing factor that makes or breaks the trip. 

’Tis not alone for those, though, whom duty 
or necessity sends forth across wind-swept, snow- 
laden wastes or into the deep, silent winter woods 
that this open camp is chosen. 

It is a camp for all red-blooded outers who 
seek their outings during the hard months of 
the year in a latitude where winter laSts from 
November to ‘March, or longer, and the mercury 
in February keeps well below the zero mark— 
winter as we know it in the northern states and 
Canada. 

In early and late winter time—at the begin- 
ning and ending of the season of frost and snow 
—when it is neither fall nor winter, winter nor 


mildew-smelling tents tied and take theirs in the open. 
Try the open camp in midwinter, you who are still looking 
for the new sensation. Try it fairly and you will come back to the 


cities, bigger and better for the experience, and 
greet the other fellows with “I’ve found it—the 
only.life! Gee! but it makes a fellow glad he’s 
alive and has red blood in his veins!” 

Rule number one, the strict adherence to which 
will insure a great deal of comfort and save 
many stumbling steps and troublesome work, is 
to camp early. Stop while you have at least a 
half hour of daylight in reserve, no matter how 
keen you feel for pushing on to make that extra 
mile. 

The winter sun in northern latitudes has a dis- 
concerting way of quickly dropping below the 
western tree fringe leaving’ no trail of twilight in 
its wake and the careless traveller finds himself 
at once surrounded by the impenetrable darkness 
of the chilly night. 

You will stumble about on snowshoes in the 
blackness of the woods, tripped by half-buried 
stumps and wiry underbrush, endeavoring to se- 
lect and fell suitable trees for camp and fire. A 
sharp axe then becomes a danger and the least 
harmful accident with which you are liable to 
meet is the chopping of a snowshoe frame. 
Many a woodsman’s good axe has gashed and 
crippled him after nightfall. 

Select the spot for the camp with a view to 
three things—little depth of snow, plenty of green 
brush, and a handy supply of firewood. The 
last two requisites are the more important for 
the first can be obtained by shovelling away the 
snow, though an undesirable extra task. 

This is necessary for if you build your fire on 
a bank or drift or where there is a depth of over 
two feet the fire soon eats its way downward 
into a trench and you quickly lose the good of it 
unless you keep building it up with fresh fuel. 
That is an extravagance, especially where the 





supply of dry timber is limited. One can usu- 
ally locate a spot where the snow is shallow 
by sounding with a stake or axe handle. Often- 
times when luck is your travelling companion 
you will find green trees bunched together with 
dry standing sticks close by and can fell them 
right onto the site selected for the camp. The 
weary musher welcomes this consideration at all 
times; much more so when the party is large 
and much brush must be cut. 

With your site decided on, shovel out an area 
that will allow just room enough for all hands 
to stretch out side by side, a foot to spare at 
the head and three at the bottom where the fire 
will be laid, the full length of the camp. 

Snowshoes make convenient shovels. If the 
night is dead calm, and there is no indication 
of what quarter the weather is coming from, 
consider the north as being to windward and 
build the shelter to shield you from a possible 
frosty air from that point of the compass. 

The trees from which the brush is lopped 
should be piled crib-fashion at the back and 
both ends to a height of four feet and the en- 
closed space well carpeted with the boughs. 
Bank up the snow outside of these walls and 
you will have a windproof shelter that will defy 
a “forty-knotter.” 

Now, if the chores have been wisely appor- 
tioned to the different members of the party— 
firewood to one, brush to another, camp-building 
to a third, and so forth, things will have run 
smoothly and your home for the night be ready 
for occupancy. There should be just room for 
your dunnage at your head, where it is handy, 
away from the fire, and serving, as well, to stop 
any bothersome chinks in the back wall. If all 

(Continued on page 1262.) 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


FUTURE OF SUNAPEE TROUT 


SAD RECORD OF AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL 
FISH OUTLINED BY A DISTINGUISHED AUTHORITY 


By John D. Quackenbos. 


HE writer has been asked so often during 

the past few summers why angling, once 

prodigal of results at his favorite Lake 
Sunapee, has become little more than a mere 
wetting of lines in a tenantless waste of waters, 
that he is minded to give a fearless answer once 
and for all through the columns of Forest and 
Stream. 


There is connected with the Lake Sunapee ~ 


Protective Corporation, a committee on Fisher- 
ies, of which Dr. Kober of Washington is chair- 
man, and the undersigned is a member. The 
duty of this committee, according to the resolu- 
tion by which it was created, is to promote the 
interests of good angling at the lake, by planting 
game fishes, by securing the help of the govern- 
ment in the way of contributions of eggs and 
fry, and it has been empowered by the New 
Hampshire legislature to conduct operations at 
the hatchery on Pike Brook, which has a capacity 
for 1,000,000 eggs. . 

But the work of this committee was rendered 
supererogatory by the founding about nine years 
ago of the Lake Sunapee Fishing Association 
and through the passage of fishery operations 
into government hands. The liliputian catches 
brought to basket during the past few seasons, 
especially this last summer, conspicuously attest 
the unenlightened efforts of these two factors. 

The question is constantly asked—Why is the 
fishing so poor at Sunapee? Formerly the query 
was—Why is it so good? The answer points 
with the stretched forefinger of a century to 
Man, the insensate disturber of natural condi- 
tions—the selfish, irrational, time-serving de- 
stroyer of our ferae naturae, and at this lake 
the equally ignorant and irrational promoter of 
the restoration of our fish fauna. 

The reasons why fishing has degenerated so 
noticeably at the lake are manifold. Let us be- 
gin with the salmon and trout. In 1883, the 
writer indorsed and financed an effort to re- 
stock this lake with brook trout, and to add land- 
locked salmon fishing to its attractions for the 
angler. Under the able management of Colonel 
Elliot B. Hodge, the New Hampshire commis- 
sioner, advised by Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, Charles 
Hallock, quondam editor of Forest and Stream, 
and A. Nelson Cheney, acknowledged as an 
authority the world over, fish culture became a 
pronounced success, and in six or seven years’ 
operations, during the course of which the 
white trout was discovered in the lake and ac- 
cepted as an autochthon, the waters of Sunapee 
became abundantly stocked with game fishes 
and angling was a celestial pastime. 

I have seen fall to a single rod in one day 
forty-five pounds of ouananiche and trout, the 
largest being a land-locked salmon of eight 
pounds and the smallest a three-pound aurcolus. 
In the late eighties and early nineties, the veriest 
tyro could capture his big salmonid. No one 
who devoted himself persistently to the sport 
went unrewarded. At the hatchery camp in Sep- 
tember I have helped remove from the state nets 
six- and 8-pound land-locked salmon that gilled 
so fast we had to take in the seines from the 
sheer inability to care for the captives. 

Why was this abundance? Because the streams, 
the natural breeding and growing habitats of the 
young fry and fingerlings, were cared for by a 
man whom all outlaws justly feared, who was 
never known to fish the brooks he closed, nor 
eat a fish that died in the nets or was illegally 


taken. All honor to him. I have watched him 
sit up all night to bathe in a salt solution and 
hold in an upright position a sick or injured 
salmon. But with the passing of Colonel Hodge, 
there arose a. Pharaoh who knew not Joseph, 
and by Joseph I mean metaphorically, skill and 
sincerity in the prosecution of fish culture opera- 
tions. 

Under the new dynasty, things changed. In- 
competents were employed to take and strip the 
fish. Politics prevailed over principle. Servitors 
the worse for liquor, ignorant of the fact that 
they were dealing with shotten fish, sought to 
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strip salmon that had cast their eggs in the 
state tanks, and using such violence that death 
to each female was unescapable. 

The late A. N. Cheney, fish culturist of the 
state of New York, and other attaches of the 
fish commission of the Empire State, who wit- 
nessed this bungling, took me aside and in right- 
eous protest insisted that every male and female 
fish handled by these brutal accoucheurs had to 
die—there was no alternative, no possible es- 
cape. Besides the violence to ovarian sac and 
weakened pelvic organs, the natural protecting 
slime, by ruthless handling, was removed from 
the body of the fish and the corroding fungus 
known as saprolegnia ferox, at once attacked 
the denuded spots, eating out the life. 

For twenty years, at least 500 spawning fish, 
varying in size from one to nineteen pounds 
(figures from records) and representing three 
varieties of salmonidae, were annually destroyed 
in this manner. I have seen numerous brook 








trout weighing over six pounds, and one seven 
and a half pounds, thus doomed to a useless and 
ignominious death. Furthermore, it was a prac- 
tice of these devil-may-cares to mingle the dif- 
ferent varieties of milt and spawn, thereby filling 
the waters with infertile hybrids, beautiful to 
look at, but cursed with the sterility of the mule, 
and set at liberty to interbreed with the pure 
stock of white trout, and so spread everywhere 
the taint of barrenness. The devil himself could 
not have devised a surer method of extermina- 
tion. 

And we are wondering why the land-locked 
salmon is extinct, and why there are so few 
large white trout left, when at least 10,000 adult 
breeding fish of this rare species are known to 
have been brutally murdered on their bridal beds 
or thrown, leprosy-rid and helpless, into the 
sluggish estuary to leave their bones to blanch 
upon the shores of the receding pool—this Prince 
of all our Charrs! 

I once loved to epithalamize, but I can no 
longer sing their nuptial songs, for the glistening 
hordes that inspired them belong to other days. 

For fifty years before I saw the lake, the big 
square-tails were clubbed to death on my sand 
beach by the natives, or pitchforked in the brook 
to fill their salt barrels—ignoble ending of lives 
we love so well, of lives united in the glows of 
love and heedless of the instinct of self-protec- 
tion. I have records of brook trout taken from 
Lake Sunapee that weighed ten pounds, of a 
double. on hook and line of seven and eight 
pounds respectively, and from the lips of Mr. 
Stickney of George’s Mills, a veteran of the war 
of 1812, I learned of one he had weighed, that 
tipped the scale at twelve pounds! 

Sunapee is thus capable of raising brook trout 
up to the record limit, but man has intervened. 
He wanted them all at once, as he wanted the 
wild pigeon by the train load, and the buffalo by 
the thousand, and the wild turkey, and every- 
thing else that runs, or flies or swims—as he 
wanted the forests that determine our water 
supply, the life of our trout streams, and our 
very climate. I heard one monster whose boat 
bottom was strewn with dried bass six inches 
long, ‘when expostulated with, proclaim his 
policy: “I calculate to kill everything that bites.” 
It would be impossible for me to lift such a 
being to the level of my contempt. 

Stop a moment and consider why Lake Suna- 
pee is what we see it to-day. The black bass is 
responsible for its development into one of the 
most popular resorts in the country. This fish, 
which Dr. Henshall said, inch for inch and pound 
for pound, is the gamest fish that swims, was 
introduced from Lake Champlain in 1868. It 
found appropriate conditions, multiplied rapidly, 
destroyed the two great enemies of the white 
trout—the yellow perch and the miller’s thumb— 
and so saved this grand fish from practical exter- 
mination. Its fame brought to this lake men of 
means and culture; and if you look about the 
shores, you will see their monument in a hun- 
dred palatial summer homes. 

Now, what return has been made to this sa- 
viour of Sunapee the Old and Creator of Suna- 
pee the New—this ender of the law of infe- 
cundity and the beginner of the gospel of ang- 
ling here? For a quarter century it was lawful 
to take it on the spawning beds, and untold mul- 
titudes of gravid fish or parents guarding their 
young have been inhumanly slaughtered. There 
is not one bass in the lake to-day where there 
were one hundred when I first came there to 
live the summer through in 1878; and the sum- 
mer residents who pay taxes on a_ million 
dollars’ worth of property pre-eminently enjoy 
catching this fish for the sport it affords and for 
its table qualities. It is absolutely innocent of 

(Continued on page 1263) 
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“OLD FREAK” 


AROUND THE ROARING CLUB FIRE 
DUCK HUNTERS TELL THIS TALE 
By C. M. Clark 
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HE mystery of Hill Top is still the tak of 

native duck hunters of the low country 

around the headwaters of the Gunpowder 
river, in Maryland. 

Old river hunters never tire of telling the 
story, and with a fresh log in the old-fashioned 
fireplace and a soft, red glow to gaze at, such 
guests will never tire of listening. 

Hill Top is the name of an old ducking club 
that for generations has held forth in a weather- 
beaten frame house that gave the club its name. 
The clubhouse fronts every nor’wester that rips 
and snorts across the vast marshes at the head 
of the Gunpowder, about a mile above the Penn- 
sylvania railroad bridge. Standing on a knoll 
on the Harford county side, the old house over- 
looks the entire marshy expanse. Some time 
it rocks and groans when the wind comes out 
of the northwest. Truly it has to put up with 
much more than its share of this sort of violence. 

But these same winds sometimes blow much 
good to the gunners. They blow ducks and geese 
shoreward despite their strong wings and give the 
sportsmen many recherche shots that but for 
the wind they would not get. These marshes 
in the days to which this story relates were a 
paradise for wild fowls, especially mallards both 
gray and black. Also a great many geese bedded 
and fed there at night. The mallards usually 
made their first appearance there on their south- 
ern flight along about September, according to 
the weather around their northern breeding 
grounds. The best mallard shooting in the Gun- 
powder usually came between dusk and ‘ark, 
when the birds stole in from the Chesapeake Bay 
and its tributaries to feast upon the harvest of 
wild oats that a bountiful nature had scattered 
in utmost profusion all over the swampy ground. 
Legally the shooting season then did not open 
until November 1. From the first day Hill Top 
members made the most of their privilege. As 





a rule, they hunted also around daybreak, killing 
many birds as they began their retreat to wat_rs 
far beyond their merciless human foe. 

Those who went to the Gunpowder in the 


season of 1904-5 will not forget it. Any of them 
could count the ducks he bagged from its be- 
ginning to end. If the birds had been scarce 
nobody would have thought anything of it. They 
were fully as plentiful as in the past few years. 
Flock after flock they came, tens of thousands 
of birds feeding on the marsh at one time. As 
if something had suddenly happened, the flocks 
got so wise that the gunners could seldom get 
a shot at them. Never before had it been thus 
with the old timers around here. Al Grupe, 
Bill Spicer and other veterans who shot there 
were considered far above the average in skill 
with the duck gun. Yet they were little more 
successful than the mere tyros who had just 
come into the ranks of the gunners. 

What was the matter? 

The question was thrashed out through long 
winter evenings in front of log fires. The oldest 
natives could shed no light upon it. Although 
resorting from day to day to all the old tricks 
that had served them ‘so well in the past, the 
hunters still found their efforts wasted. Ordi- 
narily. the mallard, though accounted by old 
hunters one of the wiliest of the feathered tribes 
falls easy prey to an experienced man with a gun. 
Something was wrong. 

It was not lack of live decoys. They had 
suddenly become worthless, although a bran’- 
new specimen had just been added to the flock. 
One evening at dark Grupe and several other 
Hill Top members were standing on the railroad 
bridge at the north shore of the river. Suddenly 
a huge winged shadow flew across the moonlight 
near the shore. Grupe was the first to see it. 
He threw his gun to his shoulder and fired. A 
heavy body dropped in the water. Two men put 
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out in a punt and after a battle with the fowl 
brought it ashore. It turned out to be merely 
crippled. 

What all had thought to be a large Canadian 
goose proved to be a great curiosity to all duck 
hunters who ever saw it. With every mark of 
the drake gray mallard from the green head 
feathers to those of the same hue in the tail, 
it was plainly a huge member of that species, 
only ten to twelve times the normal size. Its 
captors’ idea about its genesis was expressed in 
the name they chose for it “Freak.” 

The left wing bone was shattered by shot, but 
apparently nowhere else had it been hit by a 
single pellet. It was carried off to Hill Top and 
penned up in a close. The domestic flock of 
ducks, known as “puddlers,” but in reality a 
domesticated breed of the gray mallard family, 
that made their homé on the place, were all 
curiosity over their overgrown kinsman. In 
duck file, which corresponds to the single Indian 
style, the tame birds waddled round and round 
the close until they got on quacking terms with 
the prisoner. The friendship between them grew 
so fast that it was not long before the wild 
captive was leading the domestic flock around 
and enjoying all the other ducks’ liberties of the 
estate. With one wing broken, flight was impos- 
sible. As much as possible had been done by 
crude surgery for the broken wing. 

What a splendid decoy to call the wild flocks 
in the marshes Freak would make already had 
dawned upon Hill Top members, and they were 
only waiting their chance to try him out. Finally 
it came. Freak was tethered in the grass just 
as the others were and he quacked with the 
little ones. But there was something new in the 
big fellow’s coarse gutturals—something extra 
thrown in between the familiar quacks—that the 
gunners had not heard before. Nor had the 
other decoys ever heard it, but they soon got on 
to it. At first their imitations were crude, but 
they improved them with almost every call. 

But the new call drove the wild flocks away 
instead of decoying them within gun shot. Luck 
deserted the hunters. They were puzzled. The 
flocks kept on coming in, but almost invariably 
found safety in some far-off segment of the 
marsh where no gunner could surprise them. 

The men followed them with their decoys, 
but there was no use. The flocks simply would 
not decoy to these birds. The call only made 
them turn and crane their necks to sense the 
direction of it. Then the drakes that led the 
flight would steer the flock away from danger. 

Thinking at last that the big decoy might have 
frightened the fowls, the hunters decided to try 
leaving him ashore. The old reliables were 
taken out after that, but the flocks still gave 
them a wide berth. The hunters confessed 
themselves beaten and at their wits’ ends. 

Along toward the spring of 1905 solution of 
the mystery came by accident. Grupe and Spicer 
pushed off shore one morning before daybreak. 
The fussing and splashing sounds from the marsh 
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together with quacks and other signs of revelry 
told them that the place was seething with ducks. 
This time they turned upstream to work through 
a narrow gut that paralleled .e main one, with 
about 200 feet between then. The small stream 
was seldom used. Thus the men hoped to sur- 
prise the feeding flocks. 

But long before they got within gunshot some 
sentinel quacked a warning to the others. Tens 
of thousands of wings were spread and the next 
moment a cloud of ducks was noisily winging 
its way to safety. The whistling sound of their 
wings died out and the normal night stillness of 
the miry desert returned to reign. The hunters 
nevertheless paddled on to spend the hours that 
were to intervene before breakfast in their favor- 
ite wild haunts, deserted though they were by 
almost every feathered creature. Within a 
hundred yards or more of where the ducks had 
made their bed for the night, in rounding a 
sharp curve, the men suddenly came upon a 
large bird. 

“Freak” exclaimed Grupe. 

Spicer’s gun was at his shoulder and his finger 
seeking the trigger. At this rather startling dis- 
covery, coming as it did in the nick of time, 
Spicer lowered his gun. In great excitement the 
fowl dashed into the cover of the reeds. The 
men paddled on. Grupe was puzzled at this 
untoward meeting with the freak prowling around 
at that unseemly hour for a tamed bird. 

The next evening Freak was left at home 


. again, free to roam as he listed. Grupe did not 


go into the house to dinner; he had taken a 
snack of grub with him. After darkness settled 
over the marsh he proceeded to the mouth of 
the gut in which Freak ‘had been encountered 
that morning. Near where a tiny stream emptied 
into the main gut he pushed his punt into the 
reeds and set himself for an all-night vigil. He 
figured that if Freak visited his wild fellows 
again that night he would use the same round- 
about way to get there. A full moon shot its 
silvery light athwart the main gut. Through 
this the prow!er must swim to get across to 
the main marsh. 

After all lights had been extinguished at Hill 
Top and the occupants had fallen asleep, a dark 
object that the watchman knew at once to: be 
the mysterious Freak swam gracefully and noise- 
lessly into the moonlight. Grupe took out his 
watch and marked the time. It was about 10:30 
o'clock. His eye followed the fowl until it 
disappeared way up the main gut instead of 
crossing directly to the low ground. The place 
was again seething with ducks. The hours that 
were to pass before daybreak were as nothing 
to Grupe, who felt that the end of the mystery 
and the return of good luck were near. 

The man sat perfectly still for several more 
hours. Along toward daybreak he happened to 
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be gazing at the house on the hill when he 
caught a dim light as it appeared at an upper 
window. By that he knew that other members 
were astir preparing for the morning shooting, 
or another disappointment, and that they would 
start for the marsh as soon as they could get 
into their hunting togs. 

A few moments after the appearance of this 
light a mighty b-rrrrrrr! from the middle of 
the marsh told him that the wild flocks were 
lifting from their beds. Roar after roar came 
at short intervals as the birds turned and re- 
turned in getting their bearings for the bay. 

Presently Freak loomed into view homeward 
bound. With a prowler’s cunning he was sneak- 
ing algng the edge of the reeds. Grupe, sorely 
tempted to end the creature’s night prowling 
then and there, watched him until he disap- 
peared in the mouth of the small gut. 

Grupe’s word was not to be questioned, still 
there were not a few of the club members who 
found it hard to reconcile the significance of his 
discovery even with their own sorry experiences 
with the wily mallards. Spicer wanted to see 
for himself anyway. He went out with Grupe 
the next night and from the same spot in the 
reeds the pair of them watched the freak as 
he steered a straight course to join the revel 
with his wild kin as in the good old days. It 
was a trifle earlier than on the previous night— 
about 10 o’clock. Grupe looked toward the 
house. All was in darkness. But he kept an 
eye on the window watching for the first sign 
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of a stir within. An hour or so before dawn 
the light appeared. Again, within a few min- 
utes, the flocks left the marsh, not a duck re- 
maining save the unfortunate freak leader, which 
a ruthless hand had snatched into a flightless 
captivity. After the lapse of a few more 
minutes this oracle and guardian angel of all 
the wild flocks in the marsh swam past again, 
saddened-like, to make the best of his mis- 
fortune among a few tame fellows who could 
make but poor soulmates for one of his wild 
habits. 

“What do you make out of it?” inquired 
Spicer after getting over his surprise. 

“Just this,” replied Grupe, “that old rascal 
knew what he was doing when he was calling 
With the other decoys. He didn’t call the birds 
to him. He told them what was what and they 
understood the language. The worst of it is 
that all our other decoys now understand it 
too, and if that’s the case they'll never be any 
more good to us. We must get new ones. Both 
nights I noticed that the ducks left right after 
the light shone through the window at the 
house. Also that Freak did not leave shore 
until after al! lights had been put out and 
everybody was in bed. You mind how he led 
and bossed the old ‘puddlers’ from the day we 
turned him out of the close to run with them?” 

The captive was entirely too canny to be left 
at large at night, if the sport of shooting was 
to be preserved in that section. Consequently 
he was deprived of his liberty each day before 
dusk. That did not please his wild lordship 
and eventually he was missed. When no captor 
was looking he must have stolen off to the 
marshes. What befell him after that was left 
to conjecture. Certainly nobody around there 
ever laid eyes on him again, nor did any of 


Py them ever hear of him again. 
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ON AN INDIAN SUMMER DAY 


A GOODLY BAG OF DUCKS, A STRAY PARTRIDGE AND A 
COMFORTABLE CAMP MAKE UP THE JOY OF LIVING 


OMEWHERE not far away I[ could hear 
the contented quacking of ducks, but it was 
too dark to make out anything. Even the 
bow of the canoe merged indistinctly into the 
gray, all covering mist which hid everything, 
making of the before-dawn darkness an ashen 
gray shroud. The ducks were there, anyway that 
was one comfort, and in all probability would 
remain until i: lightened up enough for shoot- 
ing. So I sat close, glad of the extra sweater 
under the hunting coat, though even that could 
not keep out the penetrating chill of the mist. 
An hour previous the insistent call of the 
alarm clock had warned me that if I wanted 
the early morning shooting I would have to 
hustle. Lighting the lantern hanging at the tent 
door I hurriedly dressed, stirred up, the smould- 
ering embers into a faint blaze and with the 
addition of birch as dry as tinder soon had a 
fire going over which I cooked my frugal break- 
fast of bacon, eggs and coffee. Then, after 
seeing that the fire was well covered, and carry- 
ing the heavy repeater and plenty of shells, I 
slid the little canoe into the water, climbed in 
and started oft across the lake for my blind. 
Not a breath of air was stirring, the reflec- 
tion of the stars was as clear cut in the black 
sheen of the water as were they themselves. 
Once away from the shore T was as much alone 


By Frederick L. Coe. 


as though in some trackless wilderness, and 
coupled with this loneliness came a_ strange, 
exultant sensation of being the master of this 
strange world whose only evidence of life was 
the deep-toned frog chorus from the distant 
marshes. But the first faint signs of the ap- 
proaching dawn warned me that I must hurry. 
Heading due north from the camp I knew 
would bring me to the mouth of the river, and 
once there the sentinel tamarack just behind my 
blind could be seen. The North Star furnished 
me an easy guide for my course. The three- 
mile paddle was accomplished in retord time, 
as I was cold and let myself out to the limit, 
sending the light canoe surging along. 

As I neared the northern edge, of the lake— 
here rather swampy—I found a heavy, impene- 
trable mist which blanketed the shore from 
sight. It was impossible to distinguish objects 
a dozen feet away. I rested on my paddle, 
letting the canoe run, and in so doing became 
conscious of the faint swishing of lily pads 
being forced aside. That gave me an idea. 
Directly at the mouth of the river I knew the 
water to be free from weeds, and if I could 
once locate that channel I was certain that, 
aided by my flash light, I could reach my 
station. 

It was blind work, but I made it, and once in 


near the shore found to my great satisfaction 
that the mist only extended a few yards above 
the water, the trees showing in darker blurs 
against the sky. The tamarack loomed up, and 
the canoe was soon snugly hidden in the berth 
prepared for it behind a clump of half sub- 
merged bushes. Then I made myself as com- 
fortable as puossible under the conditions and 
waited for dawn. 

The latter part of October in Connecticut 
isn’t any too warm and balmy at that time of 
day—or night—close to the water, and I 
fervently wished that I had brought along that 
pair of heavy army blankets back in the tent. 
But suddenly the cold and discomfort was for- 
gotten when ! heard the unmistakable quacking 
of ducks. They had evidently been there all 
the time and my approach had not alarmed 
them. 

Never had | known the time to drag so—with 
one exception, when forced to spend the night 
in the Everglades due to the over: indulgence 
of my trusty guide in the corn whiskey locally 
known as “forty rod” as a tribute to its powers, 
and thus became confused in the many turnings 
and hopelessly lost. There being no firm ground 
we stayed in the punt, he sleeping the sleep of 
the just—stewed—while I fought the myriads 
of mosquitoes and other flying and crawling 
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pests, and imagined cotton-mouth moccasins 
climbing into the boat. Thus I passed the time, 
thinking of tnat other experience of watchful 
waiting, and before I realized it the dawn had 
come. 

The mist still held us prisoners in its opaque 
wall, but its brightening gave promise of a 
speedy release, together with the breeze which 
always precedes sunrise. In a few minutes the 
mist was a thing of the past, the last shreds 
drifting away like so many spiders’ webs. 

Then I saw the ducks, six mallards, not over 
thirty yards distant. They saw me at about the 
same time, rose with a clatter and were off as 
I swung up the gun, firing once—twice—again, 
as fast as I could shoot, and then twice more 
on the cripples. As I lowered the gun, the hot 
barrel scorching my fingers, and crammed more 
shells into the magazine, there were three ducks 
floating peacefully just outside of the lily pads. 
Seeing that the wind was inshore ‘I did not at 
once go after them, but waited in hopes of 
others dropping in, as this section was a noted 
feeding place. 

A half hour passed and though several flocks 
were visible down the lake, none came in range. 
I had started out to pick up my game when a 
lone black duck came past, flying fast and high 
and caught just enough of the fours to come 
down on a long slant towards the thick brush. 
Here I did some quick shooting. Knowing that 
once in that tangle of brush if a spark of life 
remained he was a gone duck to me, I com- 
menced to shoot as fast as I could work the 
lever. He was just disappearing as the third 
shot was fired and some of them at least must 
have found their mark as it was an exceedingly 
dead duck that I picked up. As an old back- 
woodsman once told me: “’F ye got any daoubt 
whatsumever abaout yer game bein’ dead—keep 
right on a-shootin’.” Good logic, too. 

The sun was well up by now and the promise 
of a warm, breathless fall day was being ful- 
filled. The breeze had dropped and the surface 
of the lake was as smooth as glass. An almost 
imperceptible haze marked it as that best of all 
times, an Indian summer day, when nature seems 
to be evening up for the vicissitudes of this many 
sided New England climate by showing what she 
can do by creating a perfect day. 

Heading up the river I paddled as quietly as 
possible in the hope of coming upon a few ducks 
feeding in the little bayous and inlets. I real- 
ized that it was too late for the real river shoot- ° 
ing, as the ducks had probably left for the lake 
by now, but was relying on the chance of a 
stray one. Twice I did raise a single, but each 
time it got up out of range. Thus all the damage 
sustained was by the trees bordering the river, 
though I did manage to loosen a few feathers 
on one which idly floated down to the water. 
The duck kept right on his way. 

Then came the yearning to get into the brush 
and see if I couldn’t get just one partridge. I 
landed, made fast the canoe and plunged into the 
upland of thick birches, a few scattered white 
pines adding their dark green to the general color 
scheme of white. 

I had hardly entered the cover before with a 
whirr and a roar out crashed a huge partridge 
and went off through the brush untouched by 
a couple of futile charges I sent after him. 
It may be well to add that a full choke gun 
loaded with fours is not exactly the proper com- 
bination for close brush work. However, 1 
marked where the bird was headed and went 
after him just as though I really expected to 
get him. After circling around for some time 
I got him up again and—notwithstanding the 





general superstition that a partridge will not fly 
across water—he swung over the river, presenting 
an ideal shot. I waited—this I am very proud f 
—until he was well away and straightened out 
in his flight before firing, dwelling long on the 
aim, against all ethics of brush shooting. The 
partridge crumpled up in mid air as though 
struck by lightning, as well he might as I later 
found by the number of those big shot in him, 
and dropped on the far bank. 

Arriving at the camp after an uneventful pad- 
dle down the river I found my brother waiting 
for me, and about famished after the ordeal of 
the trip up from New York. Anyone who has 
had the the misfortune to travel on the Shepaug 
Division which has*beén characterized as not a 
railroad, but .a» disease—will . understand the 
above reference. Those who haven’t—but» why 
speak of unpleasant things? Rather let us par- 
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take, at least in spirit, of the feast we prepared. 

Shall I tell of the menu? Of how we argued 
whether to have partridge or fish—duck being 
out of the question owing to such short notice 
for preparation—and compromised by having 
both? How Phil, who can cook, first steamed 
the. partridge and then fried in butter slices cut 
from the breast? How the fat perch sizzled in 
the bacon fat? Of the ash cakes made of corn 
meal, and of the real coffee, tasting as only 
coffee can taste that has been boiled over an 
open fire? Perhaps it is needless to add that 
we ate and ate until we could eat no more, and 
then, sitting under the great oaks fringing the 
shore idly watched the vista of lake and rolling 
country with old Mt. Prospect looming up 
vaguely in the background through the magic 
haze of Indian summer. Is it to be wondered 
at that we were contented, glad to be alive? 


THE LONG RANGE SHOT GUN 


IS THERE A REAL NECESSITY FOR 
SUCH A WEAPON IN AMERICA? 


By Fred Copeland. 


HERE was a time back in black powder 

days when a shot gun could not confine 

its pellets to too close a circle at extreme 
ranges. It was the premier talking point of both 
the gun and its owner who shot at game “sit- 
ting,” religiously visited the annual turkey shoot, 
and with a chip delicately balanced on _ his 
shoulder attended the three hundred sixty-four 
post-mortems of that shoot till the ninth com- 
mandment blushed as healthfully as an autumn 
sunset. Now that October, with the shot gun 
prominently emblazoned on its coat-of-arms, is 
fully upon us, it is quite pertinent and natural 
to ask whether in these days there is a legitimate 
demand for a longer range gun in each of the 
gauges. ; 

There can be no doubt but that the 12 and the 
20 gauges are the most popular sizes with Amer- 
ican sportsmen to-day and in order to measure 
the different doses of salt necessary to take with 
the stories of wonderful patterns which are ever 
on the wing there has been sought the advice 
of authority personified in a friend, the super- 
intendent of a factory turning out one of the 
oldest and mdst popular shot guns in America. 





In the Good Old Days of Black Powder. 


This veteran gun builder and sportsman has 
seen many years of opening letters from gun 
cranks from all over the world, observed thou- 
sands of tests on paper targets, and used shot 
guns in the many game fields of America. From 
him it was ascertained that while we hear of 
many guns in 12-gauge that average 80 per cent. 
to 90 per cent. on the 30-inch circle at 40 yards, 
when tested out these same guns drop back to 
70 per cent. and it is a good gun that shoots 
75 per cent. Moreover, skillful barrel borers 
at present with 20-gauge tubes. do not produce 
guns that run above 65 per cent. to 70 per cent. 
One would think, therefore, that some radical 
change, some revolution in boring, loading o1 
ammunition were necessary before the hearts of 
some were gladdened, for there is a demand for 
shot guns that would hold a trench against our 
army in Flanders. 

Already there is a rumored discovery made by 
a barrel borer in this country, who, by a scien- 
tific loading of the cartridge case, can make a 
I2-gauge gun put go per cent. of its load in a 
30-inch circle at 50 yards. If the loading were 
practical and adopted by loading companies, 
where would the demand come from? Perhaps 
from England, where farmers anxiously awaii 
the advent of a shot gun that will kill wood- 
pigeons at 100 yards, or from the users of shot 
guns in open places like the duck marsh and the 
prairie chicken country. The demand certainly 
would not come from the trapshooter, unless 
the 20-gauge were lifted to the efficiency the 12 
now has, for the 73%4 or 8-pound trap gun can 
be handled with absolute ease and there is the 
joy of seeing its 1% ounce of shot blow up a 
clay target as the %-ounce load never could. 
While there is no wish to restrict the art of 
gun-craft or the general advancement of science, 
from a sportsman’s point of view it is to be 
hoped that nothing may be discovered that would 
be more deadly on our feathered game than 


* we now have. Assuredly, if anything beyond 


the present shot gun range is to be reached the 
rifle is indicated and American sportsmen may 
sit content in the thought that the marksman 
has but one pill to do it with for the shot gun 
in the hands of some is not always used on 
flying game. 
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GOOD FISHING NEAR LARGE CITIES 


WE COULD HAVE IT IF WE FOLLOWED THE WISER 





POLICY THAT PREVAILS EVERYWHERE ABROAD 


NE of the last articles written by Theo- 

dore Gordon, of beloved memory, dealt 

with the subject near to his heart—the 
fishing of the future, and the opportunities 
which a succeeding generation will enjoy in the 
way of angling sport. This article, from Forest 
and Stream’s manuscript library, is published 
below and, it will be admitted, possesses a. timely 
interest. The idea proposed, namely, the utili- 
zation as fishing lakes of the great artificial 
lakes which are to furnish New York’s water 
supply, has been discussed frequently, but never 
has the feasibility been more clearly set forth 
than by this world-famous angler writer of the 
Beaverkill.—Ed.] 


E CAN still boast of having a wonderful 

country for sport of all kinds, yet one 

cannot fail to feel anxious for the future, 
particularly for the chances of the younger gen- 
eration now coming forward. Anglers are being 
created by hundreds or thousands every year, 
and a large proportion of these seem to take 
naturally to trout fishing. Men of fair or large 
means, who have control of their time, can seek 
their sport at a distance, but an immense num- 
ber can only get away over a week end, during 
the best of the fishing season. 

Their annual holiday of ten days or two weeks 
usually comes in July and August, and the hot 
dry summers: of recent years have caused sport 
to become very indifferent, except during a 
cool spell, or after rain, and freshening of the 
water. In some of our larger streams the habit 


By Theodore Gordon. 


of night fishing has become well nigh universal. 
The trout only come out of their retreats at 
dusk, and the weather is too warm for fishing 
with success during the day. Ten years ago 
not much angling after dark was practiced; it 
was resorted to occasionally, on big pools or 
where trout of unusual size had been spotted. 
Night work has its attractions, but cannot be 
considered scientific angling, although very large 
fish are killed in this, way. More streams are 
posted, or leased, or bought up by clubs or in- 
dividuals every year. 

Is it to be wondered at that old hands are 
becoming very anxious as to the future of the 
great bulk of the trout fishing fraternity? J 
have done a good deal of thinking, and studying 
if anything practical can be done to provide 
sport for all these good fellows, at a minimum 
of cost. 

A few years ago I noticed that England and 
Wales seemed to be finding a way out of the 
difficulty, and that good trout fishing was being 
created for a vast number of anglers, many of 
the sort to whom the expenditure of a small 
sum is of considerable importance. Cities and 
towns are well administered in England (al- 
though at one time this was far from being 
the case), and municipal corporations usually 
own their works, as well as the source of supply 
and the surrounding watersheds. 

Previous to 1904 a few progressive cities like 
Liverpool, had given thought to the matter, and 
after thorough stocking with trout, and a closed 
period to allow these to become mature, had 





thrown their reservoirs open to the public, un- 
der proper rules and restrictions. A small 
charge was made for tickets allowing one to 
fish and the amount realized was used to defray 
all the expenses of upkeep, restocking, etc. Very 
often it was sufficient to cover all repairs to 
dams, spillways, and buildings; thus reducing 
the burthens of the taxpayers. 

In the year 1904 the opening .f Blagdon Lake, 
the source of the water supply of the city of 
Bristol, to the public, created great excitement 
because of the wonderful sport enjoyed by 
anglers on that beautiful sheet of water The 
trout, brown and rainbow, averaged 5 lbs. 6 ozs. 
during that first open season, and the largest 
recorded weighed 9 lbs. 2 ozs. 

Many ,cities were quick to see their opportun- 
ities to provide healthful recreation for their 
citizens at no cost to the tax payers, and since 
that time about 150 municipalities have stocked 
their reservoirs, and opened them to the public. 
The rules and regulations are strict but fair. 
Among the more important that I can call to 
mind are these. On the large waters, appropri- 
ately called lakes, boats owned by the city, and 
in charge of the guardian, are permitted. On 
all others fishing from the bank only is allowed. 
All wading, at any time, is strictly prohibited, 
and the baits to be used are restricted to some 
extent. 

The charge for tickets varies, with the sport 
to be expected, but the average price is said to 
be two shillings and six pence, say 60 cents, 
in our money. For a week, month or season 
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The Average Man Must Seek His Sport Within a Reasonable Distance.of Home. 


ticket the price is relatively lower. It is often 
five dollars for the season, where the fishing is 
good, and their season runs to October Ist. 
The number of trout to be killed in one day 
by a fisherman is usually eight where the trout 
are large, and the size limit runs from 8 to 12 
inches, 10 to 11 inches is the common limit. 
It is considered that an 11-inch trout will weigh 
half a pound. 

Baskets are all inspected and recorded by the 
guardian. Watchers are on deck to see that 
no rules are broken. Where fishermen know 
what these regulations are there is no disposi- 
tion to break them. 

In the United States we have many reservoirs 
that are well adapted to our good friends the 
two black bass, but have we anything now near 
our big cities that would carry a large stock of 
trout? Into the mind of every fisherman will 
flash the thought, “Very soon we will have just 
what is required, in liberal measure.” 

There is that magnificent work, the Ashokan 
dam, which is calculated to create a lake 40 
miles in circumference, and other dams may 
be built if the necessities of New York’s water 
supply demand them. The new lake is on one 
of our best trout streams, celebrated for its 
large fish. I have had great sport with rainbow 
and brown trout, from the present dam near 
Olive City (reached from Brown’s Station on 
the Ulster & Delaware R. R.), right up to what 
will be the junction of lake and stream. 

The lake will be stocked automatically from 
the Esopus, but time could be saved by stocking 
liberally. A closed period of three years would 
be required ts allow these small fish to grow 
into lusty trout of from one to two pounds. They 
would rapidly increase in size. There is always 
an immense food supply in water over newly 
flooded land and this often continues indefin- 
itely. 

The Esopus is a good stream for fliés and 
larva and there are quantities of small fish. I 
took a 3-pounder on fly that at once disgorged 
16 large silvery minnows, evidently just swal- 
lowed. This was in what will be the lower ena 
of the lake. In a few years immense trout may 
be killed, and to keep these down minnow fish- 
ing should be allowed, at least in summer. 

There is every probability that New York’s 
great reservoir would discount Blagdon in its 
fishing, and afford sport to many honest ang- 
lers. A man could run up there for one day or 


two, and any time that business permitted he 
could snatch up his rod and reel, and be on his 
way. To me the country round about is as 
beautiful as any in all the Catskills, and in a 
short time the water will present all the charac- 
teristics of a lake made by the hand of nature. 
The air is bracing and spring begins quite 
early, as compared with some portions of the 
mountains. 

My great fear has been that some thought- 
less persons may stock the lake with bass or 
pickerel, thus killing the opportunity to create 
the greatest trout lake in all the Eastern States. 
The whole matter has been threshed out, pro 
and con, and the fact that the trout benefit the 
water, and that fishing for them under proper 
regulations does absolutely no harm. 


People are carried, in two or three hours from 
the city into the high mountain country, where 
bracing air fills their lungs. They have a strong 
objective, one of the most important things in 
exercise to -tune up the whole system, without 
exhausting fatigue. 

We must du all that we can to maintain free 
trout fishing in our streams, but this new lake 
affords an extraordinary opportunity to bless 
the every day hard-working man. The small- 
salaried man and the workman can take a day 
off now and then, and the value of the fish 
taken will, by supplying his family with a per- 
fect food fish, defray the cost of his railway 
and fishing tickets. 

The great aqueduct may be followed through 
Ulster and. Orange counties, and for a man who 
is fond of tramping through an interesting and 
beautiful country, such a trip might prove en- 
joyable. One could start just below the High- 
lands, and march all the way to the dam. Then 
he would have the option of returning by train, 
if he wished. 

What do you think of it, brothers? I may be 
enthusiastic, but it looks good to me. 


Unless some action is taken and all good fish- 
ermen co-operate in using their influence, this 
beautiful lake may be closed to the public, and 
the absolutely unique opportunity to create one 
of the finest trout waters in the United States 
may be lost. Bass and pickerel should be kept 
out, at all hazards. 

I have had my share of sport, probably far 
more than I was, justly entitled to, and I can not 
avoid thinking of the young anglers and others 
who so long for a little good trout fishing. 
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THE FARMER HAS A WARM °} 
SPOT IN HIS HEART—IF— : 


By Rodney Random. 
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HE influence of environment has everything 

to do with the change in habits of the quail. 

New farms and new modes of cultivation 
are responsible for this. Sportsmen hold yy. 
their hands at the lack of game law enforcement. 
especially that pertaining to our little brown 
birds, but you seldom see one give the. slightest 
assistance in feeding the birds when they need 
it the»most. w1.); 

Game leagues have done some good, though 
too many of them wrangle over an election of 
officers, when they could have spent the time 
more advantageously in the home of the birds. 
They are, while shooting in the field, imbued with 
the ‘usual foresightedness of the average sports- 
men, but when home shortsightedness actuates 
them into oblivion though the birds are suf- 
fering the privations of winter. 

If we are to retain this king of game birds 
constantly, we must feel disposed to lend some 
physical assistance to their welfare. Would it 
not be just as sportsmanlike to feed birds dur- 
ing inclement spells of wintry weather as to 
shoot them in fall under favorable circumstances. 
One should exact the other. 

It is only after a person has lived long in the 
habitat of birds that he Begins to conceive the 
true source of neglect from both viewpoints. To 
bring the hunter from the city and the farmer 
together is almost beyond possibility. 

The former regards the farmer as a stupid 
personage, and is highly incensed when forbidden 
the liberties of the quail fields, and he shows it. 
The farmer reverses his opinion to a degree 
that his ideas are restricted by an ineradicable 
sentiment that the sportsman has no interest in 
him, but in only the birds on his place. And he 
does not miss the mark far! Both are unin- 
tentionally sinners. 

My shooting grounds have not been curtailed 
a single year. Living in a farming country gave 
me an open sesame to the quail fields, except 
when a newcemer from another state moved 
here and decorated his fences and trees with 
“keep out” signs. Of course, his wishes were 
respected in a way. But, if we did not get 
his permission we found ample work for a green 
dog to perform in our behalf. Were he a wide- 
casting fellow, so much the better. One requis- 
ite was important—the dog had to be unsteady 
on birds. He could not be too wild to suit our 
sport. The fences only include the cultivated 
areas, for the timber beyond is unfenced as the 
range is free to all. All birds on being flushed 
hit it up for the timber. You can see that at 
this juncture our single bird shooting began. 

Seldom, however, were we obliged to resort 
to this after the first winter. As soon as a new- 
comer viewed us feeding birds when the snow 
was on the ground, he responded with the in- 
vitation to shoot as we pleased. Where they 
fortnerly resided they had been so pestered by 
town loafers and pot-hunters, they classed every 
sportsman in their new home likewise. 

For a long time a certain farmer was perverse, 
we called it, in his determination to keep us out 
of his fields. He swore by all the mules and 
bulls on his place—and there were none—he 
would permit no one to kill “patridges” on his 





farm. Whatever moved him against hunting | 
do not know. He was a typical quail farmer, 
with brush fences dividing the rail enclosed fields 
of cultivated lands from the larger ones of wild 
vegetation. What a patch of dewberry, sedge 
and rag weed he had! And the birds there! 
About the time I craved liberties on his place 
I came into possession of the two prettiest Pape 
black pointers that I had ever seen, or have 
since seen. They were black as crows—big fel- 
lows with lots of bone and going qualities. The 
only reason I craved the farmer’s fields was be- 
cause he would not permit hunting. Surround- 
ing him on all sides I could get birds to any 
amount. It was out of sheer - miischievousness 


that I asked him, as he stood near‘his barn, if 


I could hunt on his farm that day. 

“Shore!” he exclaimed, beaming welcome, “you 
kin hunt all y’'uns wants to on my place with 
them black houns’, but nary a time with a bird 
dog.” He thought the Papes were rabbit hounds 
at that! 

Many more shots must have been fired than is 
customary on rabbits in a circumscribed little 
patch of sedge. There were three big covies 
scattered in it. Crow and the Black Devil were 
doing phenomenal work on the singles, and 1 
was shooting in form. I happened to turn and 
look back for Crow. There she was, pointing 
staunchly in an opening of the sedge, and back 
of her was the farmer, speechless with' surprise. 
I was sure of immediate orders to get out. But 
he only kept looking at Crow and grinding his 
teeth. 

“Kill hit, dad blame you!” he cried at last. 
“Guess they hain’t nuthin’ to do but let a boy 
shoot that kin’ larn a dern old pair uve black 
houns’ to pint patridges!” 

This is just an illustration of my personal be- 
lef that every farmer has a big open spot in 
his heart, if you only know how to reach it. 


SELF-HUNTING BIRD DOGS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is no doubt that the self-hunting dog ac- 
quires much bird sense in his rambles afield, but 
it is a grave question how much he benefits him- 
self otherwise. Under stress of the belief that 
it is doing their dogs lots of good to roam ad 
libitum, many owners permit them to indulge in 
the enjoyment of self-hunting as often as the 
dogs see fit. While the activities of the dogs 
take in everything from the minute field spar- 
rows to wild turkeys, they destroy lots of game. 
The lack of birds in many localities in real birdy 
countries is frequently traceable to self-hunting 
dogs. The nests of quails and meadow larks 
are destroyed; and even, if the birds have come 
into the world, the self-hunter daily proves such 
a menace, they move to other spheres. 

In many instances, however, latent bird sense 
has been brought into being through self-hunting. 
In one case a very handsome wide-going setter 
simply could not recognize the scent of quails. 
He persistently. bolted right through a lying 
covey, and would scarcely give any heed to them 
when they flew. Only the sound of the wings 
appeared to attract his attention. Time and 
again he had been held with a lead right among 
birds for several minutes, and then he evinced 
that the scent of quails interested his olfactory 
organs in no way whatever. On a certain fateful 
day one of those old timers, that considered a 
day miserably spent without a self-hunt, lured 
this dog into experiencing the pastime with him. 
Day after day they repeated it. On a later date, 
as a final trial, the owner took the setter afield, 
and was much amazed to find him pointing birds 
in the manner of a dog that had performed on 
them all its life. Bos WHite. 








By Marguerite P. Brewer. 

ES, you bet they are, especially in the St. 

Johns River, Florida, off Palatka. My ac- 

quaintance with the owner of this pair of 
jaws began one evening in February, 1913, and 
ended the following morning when his funeral 
took place. It all happened while on a fishing 
trip through Florida and the Gulf of Mexico. Up 
to this eventful time I had only heard of the 
St. Johns River sharks, which are one of the 
many species of blue sharks. Often the colored 
boatmen who rowed us up the river or guided 
us through the cool woods to the best fishing 
streams would spin yarns of the big sharks 
“down yonder in de riber,” but these yarns never 
made much impression upon me until one after- 
noon our party was caught by a squall while 
we were right in the middle of the river, on one 
of our daily trips. At this point the St. Johns 
is probably a mile wild, so the squall rudely put 
an end to our hopes of landing a Forest and 
Stream “prize beauty” that day, and forthwith 
Jake, our boatman, pulled for the shore as 
though his life depended on it. 

Evidently his life meant more to him than did 
all of ours, judging from his prayers which he 
mumbled now and then. Every few minutes he 
would drop the oars long enough to bail a few 
pailfuls of the river out of the boat, only to 
resume them when an exceptionally large wave 
would slap against the side. He was a scared 
nigger, and he was not bashful in admitting 
this fact. 

At last we. reached shore, to receive numerous 
congratulations from a motley assemblage on the 
dock. Then only did I realize that we had been 
in a somewhat dangerous predicament. Of 
course silent prayers were in order from all of 
the party. The squall soon blew over but the 
waves still continued to run high, so we gave 
up all hopes cf going out again, and started for 
the hotel to change to dry clothing. All this 
time Jake had been hovering around as if he 
wanted to ask us something but was afraid to 
do so. Finally he got up courage, after follow- 
ing us to the hotel porch, and he plucked my 
sleeve lightly. 

“Missy want to catch shark?” he said, grin- 
ning from ear to ear. 

“Why, Jake, can I?” I answered. 
are they?” 

“In de riber, plenty of ’em. Jes bait hook an’ 


“But where 


throw it out, an’ mebbe soon shark grab it. Den 
pull ’im ashore.” 

“But who pulls him in?” I asked. “My tackle 
isn’t strong enough.” 

“Oh, lawzzy, no!” grinned Jake. “All you do 
is bait up hook with beef an’ throw it in. Den 


niggers pull in shark all together when he grabs 
- 

It sounded very exciting so I told Jake to 
get his shark haok and line ready.and I’d be 
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down when the shower stopped. I only told my 
plans to one of the party, Mrs. H——, and she 
was even more excited than I was, so we hur- 
ried down to the dock as quickly as possible. 
Jake had resurrected an ancient piece of beef 
bone with about three pounds of raw meat on 
it. I fastened this to the hook and then threw 
it over into the current, paying out line until 
about two hundred feet was out. I must add 
that the hook measured probably six inches 
from bark to shank and was attached to the line 
by a chain like a heavy dog chain. The line 
was tarred and heavier, even than the lines our 
Jersey Coast fishermen use off shore. Once the 
bait was out we sat down to wait—after taking 
a number of half hitches around a post with 
One hour passed, but nothing doing. 
Mrs. ‘H—— then grew restless and began to- joke 
at the shark idea, forthwith returning to the 
hotel. But Jake was as hopeful as ever. 


On and on went the time and I had long since 
forsaken holding the line.in favor of a -good 
book. It was now nearly sundown, and I had 
just begun to think of. dinner when the line 
pulled taut and a long dark body broke water 
and thrashed about where my bait had once 
been floating. Then it dashed out into mid- 
stream, Jake paying out the line foot by foot 
and snubbing him by means of the turns around 
the post. For ten minutes this continued, then 
he was able to take in several feet, aided by 
two other colored men who had ‘run down to 
the dock. Alternately this continued minute af- 
ter minute, but greatly in favor of Jake, as the 
shark was tiring fast. It was now only a hun- 
dred feet or so from the dock and cutting the 
water at all angles to get free from that merci- 
less hook. But it was of no use, the hook held 
and Jake was as strong as ever. By now the 
dock was crowded with townspeople and patrons 
from the hotel. Of course, I was the center of 
attraction along with the shark, although Jake 
was doing all the real work. At last his majesty 
was below us, only a few feet out from the dock. 
Jake then played his master card by. sliding down 
one of the piles with. a hand axe, the line in 
the meantime being held tight by half a dozen 
colored men. Even with the water he balanced 
himself for a second—then, as the shark darted 
closer he drove the axe into its head. A whirl 
of bloody foam, a yell, and all was over, Jake 
climbing back up the post, his grin as broad 
as ever. 

“Pull ’im in!” he ordered to the men on the 
rope. 

With a mighty heave the prize came over 
the edge of the dock. I have fished for nearly 
every type of fish in the United States but this 
was my first shark hunt, and one to well be 
remembered. Immediately Jake set to work to 
cut the jaws and cure them for me as a trophy, 
and to-day they adorn my home at Avon-by-the- 
Sea, New Jersey. From joint to joint they 
measure sixteen inches and six distinct rows 
of triangular teeth are clearly visible. Five of 
these rows seem to fold back on each other as 
though they were for reserve use. When opened 
wide these jaws could well take in the head of 
a man or even the body of a child. The shark 
measured nine feet over all, and while we didn’t 
weigh him, he must have been over three hun- 
dred> pounds. Whether these sharks are real 
man-eaters or not I could never learn, no actual 
case ever being heard of in Palatka. They are 
unusually plentiful in Florida waters and come 
up the rivers for long distances. The shark in 
this story must have traveled over fifty miles 
inland from the sea, since this is the approximate 
distance from Jacksonville and the mouth of 
the St. Johns. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


on happenings of note in the outdoor world 


Better Sport Near Home—Why Not? 

O center of population in the United States 
N is so congested that it does not possess, 

all around it, areas of comparatively wild 
land or waters that are capable of supporting 
an abundant natural life. 

It is also stating only the truth to say that 
in the immediate zones adjacent to these centers, 
there is no wild life worth the name, from the 
sportsman’s standpoint, either on the land or 
in the water. 

Why? The answer is so simple that there is 
no necessity of taking up space here to talk 
about it. 

Waste, waste, waste. That is the reason— 
the answer to the question. We are coming to 
a better realization of the situation these days. 

There are abundant signs that the crimes, the 
neglect of the past, are to be remedied, in part. 

It is time that this should be so. The reform 
has been too long on the way. Who, other 
than the spdértsman, should carry forward the 
work? Let him ask himself these questions: 

Is there any logical reason, or cause within 
the realm of natural- history, why the fresh 
water lakes within a twenty-four hour return 
excursion reach of a city as big as New York, 
for illustration, should not yield a certain, even 
if a moderate, catch to the casual angler? 

Is there any reason why there should not be 
opportunities for small game shooting next door 
to urban centers? 

If we start by citing the present lamentable 
condition of affairs as an answer, we are only 
begging the question. 

The answer, dear brother sportsman, is you. 
It is because you, or those who preceded you, 
have not given enough attention, concerted at- 
tention to the subject. 

Therefore you are depriving yourselves, or 
are being deprived, of the sport that otherwise 
you might have. And this condition will endure 
until you make some effort to better it. 

Are you associating with those who are work- 
ing unselfishly and often at personal sacrifice to 
put better game laws on the statute books, or 
endeavoring to secure the enforcement of the 
laws already there? 

You no doubt fared forth this year with rod 
or gun, and we trust in all sincerity that a real 
sportsman’s reward was yours. 

But have you gotten in touch with the man 
who helped to make this possible? Have you 
given your moral, if not financial, aid toward 
rendering a continuance of this sport a cer- 
tainty? There are such a lot of you in this 
class that it requires only a fraction of your 
influence, an infinitesimal portion of your time, 
in conjunction with that of others, to work 
wonders. Isn’t it about time to begin? 

By the way, do you know how your legislative 
representatives voted last winter on game and 
fish matters? 

It might surprise you to learn that these men 
are actually anxious to discover your views on 
the game situation. 
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will be to studiously promote 
a healthful interest in outdoor 
recreation, and to cultivate a 






refined taste for natural objects. 
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Natural History and Fashion 


HOUGH fashion as a topic is far removed 

from the domain of Forest and Stream, we 

have to confess that it has taught the Na- 
tural History Department something new within 
the past year. Our readers, careless perhaps of the 
vagaries of the feminine mind as regards appar- 
el, must have had impressed upon them the fact 
that women scem to have agreed among them- 
selves that one fur is indispensable. 

We refer t> the craze for red fox. How many 
hundreds of thousands—we were about to say 
millions—of the gentler sex are going about 
with the skin of Sir Reynard wrapped about 
their necks, or worn coquettishly in other form 
we will not attempt to say. The total is tremen- 
dous. Every woman in the land appears to be a 
walking evidence of the fact. 

Now, to the ordinary hunter the fox is not a 
common animal. His cunning has been cele- 
brated in fable and story from the time, almost, 
since the first low-browed cave dweller heaved a 
piece of flint at him—and missed him. Even the 
modern trapper pays respect to his sagacity, and 
as for the amateur hunter, with dog or dogless, 
the fox is no mean prize. 

But that means nothing. The women have de- 
cided that they want his scalp, his pelt, and 
brush as well, and Brer Fox, though he lay low, 
is well on the way to join the Dodo, the Dino- 
saur, and others of the extinct relation tribe. 

If he does go there will be scant mourning for 
him, for he stands accused of being the worst 
enemy of the partridge and all other birds in 
the land as well. Still, there could not have 
been enough birds in the entire scientific check 
list to have supported alive the number of foxes 
the pelts of which are at this moment encircling 
the necks of our women. Perhaps Brer Fox ate 
something else than birds. Mayhap he subsisted 
on field mice and small vermin of like ilk. 

Be that as it may, there will be more of the 
meat on which he subsisted, to bless or curse the 
land from this time on, for the fox population 
has been decimated. 

The wanderer in far places, as he looks out of 
his tent on the shimmering frosty moon-lighted 
landscape, will miss the ringing toy dog-like bark 
on the near hillside; even the farmer, accustomed 
to being aroused from slumber by commotion in 
the poultry yard, will have less occasion to take 
down Old Reliable, used by Grandsire at Lex- 
in’ton or by himself at Gettysburg, and turn its 
deadly contents loose chickenward, but—serious- 
ly, some strange things, from the natural history 








standpoint are apt to disclose themselves if this 
craze for fox furs keeps up. To those who 
adhere to the “balance of nature theory” we have 
only one consolation to offer. Being femininely 
fashionable now, fox will be the most let alone 
adornment in the category of style a year hence. 
Sir Reynard may thus “come back.” 


Good Hunting, All! 

FTER months of waiting the hunting sea- 

son is here. September’s golden glow has 

given way to Indian summer. In the big 
game regions of the north there have been spits 
of snow that herald the reign of the fast-coming 
winter. But it is the glorious season, neverthe- 
less, and the hunter as he draws in deep breaths 
of the exhilarating air would be content to have 
it always so. 

There is reason to believe that the game sea- 
son is to be the best in recent years. For one 
thing, the laws are better, and are getting still 
better. Game is no longer regarded as something 
to be destroyed at the whim and will of him who 
recognizes not the property right of his neighbor. 

The people of America have come to the con- 
clusion that wild life is a valuable State asset, 
and are protecting it. This spells perpetuation— 
more than the mere zoological preservation—an 
actual increase in the supply of food, and the 
continuance of a form of recreation that makes 
for national manliness of character. 

Just remember as you go into the fields and 
woods this year that the happy condition of free 
hunting you enjoy is a privilege that does 
not exist everywhere. No class restrictions bind 
you. The game is yours to take, and the reason- 
able regulations that have been imposed by your 
fellow citizens are to perpetuate your pleasure 
as well as that of your neighbor. 

The State is not an abstract political theory. 
It is you. 

In these days of increasing population, good 
hunting means wise and appreciative citizenship, 
for it is only through the exercise of these qual- 
ities that we can have hunting at all. 

If your’ reward of game this year is larger, 
you deserve it. If it be poorer, can you blame 
anybody but yourself? 

But good luck to you, whether your choice be 
the duck blind on the gray storm-beaten coast, 
the sunny slopes where the upland game bird 
gathers, or the great wilderness that holds forth 
promise of a prize that all true sportsmen hope 
for, and are entitled to achieve. 


TO THE NUTHATCH. 


N sombre gray, 
When other birds have flown away 
You spiral down the frozen boles 
The livelong day! 
The noxious, slumb’ring larvae is your quest; 
You search each shag and crevice, without rest! 
No a song is yours, no coat of gorgeous 
ue 
Proclaims the work Dame Nature set for you 
Of making safe the life-sap now unseen 
That clothes the trees in spring, with living 
green! 
Witt C. Parsons. 
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NATURAL TEUSTORNY 





SHALL THE EATERS BE EATEN? 


IF THE DEMAND FOR SKINS AND FOOD 
CONTINUES, A PEST MAY BE ELIMINATED 


- By Edward T. Martin. 


VERY summer and fall there comes up out 
of the ocean, Atlantic and Pacific alike, 
a plague of sharks numerous as the flies of 
Egypt. Always abundant in southern waters, 
they, instead of decreasing, are growing more 
plentiful every year. The man-eating varieties 
are supposedly. found only in the tropics. Yet 
years ago I saw one some 15 feet in length and 
with teeth like those of a cross-cut saw that, 
wounded by some fishermen near the mouth of 
the Penobscot River in Maine, had died and 
drifted ashore. We know what some of a said- 
to-be-harmless variety did recently along the New 
Jersey coast and if many of the leopards of the 
ocean on the Pacific coast, from San Diego to 
San Francisco, are not man-eaters, I believe it 
is because they never had a chance. Isn’t it a 
fact that many kinds of fish, all the pickerel fam- 
ily, for example, but for inherited fear of the 
human race, might be as bloody as those eight 
inch fish of the Amazon, which, gathering in 
schools, will pick the bones of a bather clean al- 
most before he realizes they are dangerous. 
They tell me two things about the sharks of 
San Francisco Bay, one of which is that they 
are fit to eat; the other that they are entirely 
harmless. The first I have proved to my own 
satisfaction and say without hesitation “take a 
‘dog’ shark, split it down the back, remove what 
few bones there are, skin and fry it, then when 
properly cooked if it is not as good as halibut 
or sole and better than rock cod or salt water 
perch—why I know nothing about sea food.” 
The second proposition I have not been anxious 
to test. Let those who believe the five and six 
foot spotted fellows as well as the smaller “dogs” 
are harmless, go into the water where they most 
do congregate and if the one making such an 
experiment comes out alive and uninjured, then 
I may still hesitate to emulate his example and 
ponder whether he escaped because his theory 
was correct or because of the truth of the saying, 
“A fool for luck.” Should he be brought ashore 
dead or maimed, minus arm or leg, I will doubt 
more than ever if any sharks are safe companions 
to meet in their own element—indeed I will. 
If one of these believers in the pacific inten- 
tions of the leopards of the sea could have ex- 
perimented with a little fellow, one only five 
feet long, that was caught by the writer Labor 
Day, perhaps he might still say “they are harm- 
less,” but again I am a doubter. This one, all 
head and stomach, snapped its jaws with the 
force of a steel trap and would have bitten 
through shoe, flesh and probably bone of one 
whose foot it could have reached, excepting only 
the captain’s, whose left leg was of wood and 
to whom it would have mattered little how much 
the shark bit unless it got hold of the right one. 
Special tackle was used on this occasion, yet 
the strong line several times was strained almost 


to the breaking point. The shark was a dead 
game sport, tangled every line on its side of the 


boat, then tried for the anchor rope,» ran out — 


nearly all the line, finally sinking and sulking in 
about ten fathoms of water. It was like raising 
the anchor of a lumber schooner to start the 
fish again. 

At last either it tired of the thing pulling at 
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Scale 
Leopard Shark 4% Feet Long. 


its mouth, or else curiosity got the better of 
its judgment, for it rose slowly, came within a 
dozen feet of the boat, fixed its ugly eyes first 
on one and then another of its enemies and 
swam away as strongly as ever. The line fairly 
smoked. It seemed as if something must break. 
If the shark kept on, it surely would escape, but 
it didn’t; it tired and was slowly drawn towards 
the boat just when the battle was about to end 
in its favor. Carefully the line was reeled in 
until the shark was only six feet away, when 






like a flash the gaff descended and the fight was 
over, only it took two men to lift the fish on 
board and then, as already told, his actions were 
far from those of a pacifist. In fact, quite the 
contrary. It was a healthy appetite this shark 
owned. Examination showed its stomach to con- 
tain several dozen shrimps, a medium size rock 
cod, several small crabs, two round stones, three 
smelts, besides a considerable quantity of nearly 
digested matter: the nature of which it was im- 
possible to determine. 

The influx of sharks is due largely to a great 
abundance of other fish on which they feed. Also 
to the fact that they, like many varieties of deep 
sea fish, come to shallow water for breeding 
purposes. “Dog” shark bring forth their young 
alive. The spotted or leopard, lays shell- 
less eggs, yellow in color as are the yoiks of 
hens’ eggs, and varying in size as to whether 
the shark is large or small. The young when 
born lose no time before commencing to feed. 
They go at it naturally as does a freshly hatched 
chicken scratching for worms. When fishing for 
smelts, baby sharks have been caught which 
could not have been .over an hour or two old, 
possibly not even that. The eggs of the leopard, 
oblong rather than round, are anchored to sea- 
weed or any: kind of marine growth, by long 
tendrils extending from their ends. The mem- 
brane serving in place of a shell resembles thin 
rubber in toughness but is lacking in elasticity. 
It is often found on the sea shore by persons 
having no idea what it can be. Should a fisher- 
man be asked he will say, “That? Why that’s 
a sailor’s purse,” and the questioner will go away 
as wise as he came. 


Efforts have been made this summer and fall 
to demonstrate the value of these sharks as a 
food product. Only “dog” sharks are eaten. 
“Leopards, larger, stronger, more voracious, 
yield a greater quantity of oil but their flesh is 
too soft and mushy to make them desirable for 
the table. The Fisheries Commission reports 
that pound for pound the dog sharks are as nu- 
tritious as many kinds of meat and as all other 
varieties of fish and that “at a cent apiece money 
can be made catching these small sharks.” On 
San Francisco Bay there is a never-failing mar- 
ket for sharks of every variety and sting-rays 
as well at about $6 the ton. Three cents for a 
10 pound fish! They are boiled, dried and ground 
into chicken food. Not a large price, to be sure, 
but when it is considered that they are often 
caught by the barge load, from 40 tons up, in a 
single day, this including sting-ray, the harvest 
isn’t so very bad, besides $6 a ton is three times 
the price the Government names as a profitable 
one. Besides the manufacture of chicken food, 
and the fertilizing works, these last in the market 
for all that the chicken food men cannot use, 
there have been at least two other buyers in the 
field for dog sharks, paying a slightly better 
price and getting their pick of the catch. 


Claim is made, with how much truth I can- 
not say, that one buyer is canning them. If 
so they are sold under a different name. Sal- 
mon? Perhaps. Other fish, carp for instance, 
have been colored and put on the market as 
salmon, so why not sharks? Tuna? Maybe. 
The tuna catch seldom equals the demand. Who 
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knows? One thing I can bear witness to: when 
properly cooked they are as good as tenderloin 
of sole. Also what a person does not know 
won’t hurt him. The other buyer, it is said, has 
been making experiments for the Fisheries Com- 
mission, or perhaps Government and State were 
working together with a view of utilizing if 
possible the millions of pounds of shark flesh 
wasted every year. Not only that but by open- 
ing a market and so causing a decrease in their 
number, to save annually the billions of pounds 
of other fish that sharks feed on. Even the 
meanest of the shark family destroys daily near- 
ly its own weight in shrimps and fish. With 
sharks so numerous that there is profit in catch- 
ing them at a cefit each, what must the total. of 
their depredations amount ‘to? It cannot be ‘fig- 
ured. It is not even_possible to estimate the 
quantity. : 

There is some demand now for shark skins 
for use as emery paper—a case of the substitute 
being better than the original. Tanned, the skins 
make most excellent leather which is waterproof 
and nearly as durable as alligator hide. I do not 
see why the beautifully marked skins of leop- 





ard sharks should not make as handsome belts 
as snake skins. Sold under the name of “sha- 
green,” shark skins for years have been used as 


“covering for sword hilts, jewel boxes and card 


cases while many a boss butcher has his best 
knife made so it will not slip, by a handle cov- 
ered with this same shagreen. 

With the Fisheries Bureau saying in its bul- 
letins, “Sharks are fine eating, go to it”; with 
sharks’ livers in demand for their oil, which is 
as good as that of the cod; with commerce de- 
manding more of their skins to be made into 
shagreen and the Chinese bidding high for their 
fins, it looks as if the days of safety for the 
wolves of the sea are numbered and that soon 
they must hustle to keep out of danger~a lot 
more than now. 

Whoever would have thought that war in Eu- 
rope and preparedness in America would reach 
out to threaten the sharks of the ocean? Yet 
such is the case and lucky the sharks who are 
able to wear their own skins undisturbed, in- 
stead of having them form part of the weapons 
of war in use on the battlefields of the world. 
Strange, isn’t it? 


KEEPING THE WOLVES DOWN 


THIS 


IS ONLY ONE OF THE 


GOVERNMENT'S MANY ODD JOBS 


MONG the various odd jobs being performed 

by the United States Government is the rid- 

ding of different portions of the country 
of certain animals whose depredations are in- 
jurious to the farmer. Field mice, ground squir- 
rels, prairie dogs, jack rabbits, coyotes and 
wolves are all being looked after in one place 
or another, with varying degrees of success. 
A division of the Bureau of Biological Survey 
of the Department of Agricusture has for its 
duty the destruction of noxious animals, and 
maintains in the field a large force of men con- 
stantly engaged in this work. It is my impres- 
sion that the last Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill provided $250,000 or $300,000 to be devoted 
to such protective effort, which is under the 
charge of Dr. A. K. Fisher, one of the Division 
heads of the Bureau, who has systematized the 
work so that it is very effective, and accomp- 
lishes very evident results. 

A large part of the work is directed against 
those rodents that destroy the ranchman’s grow- 
ing crops, or the grass on which the cowman’s 
herds should feed. This can be carried on ef- 
fectively for animals that hibernate only at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. At other seasons, at- 
tacks are made on the camps of the jack rabbits, 
and vast numbers of them are slaughtered. It 
has thus become necessary that man, who killed 
off the hawks, owls, coyotes, bobcats, and badg- 
ers, which are the natural enemies of the harm- 
ful rodents, should now come to the front and 
himself at considerable cost fight the species, 
doing the work that their natural enemies would 
have performed more effectively and cheaply if 
man had known enough to allow them to do it 
without interference. 

Coyotes are notorious for their injury to 
herds, by killing sheep, calves, and an occasional 
colt. Sometimes they also spread disease, as in 
the case of the epidemic of rabies which for a 
year past has involved certain territory in North- 
ern California, Nevada and Utah. 

The big wolves are not now very plentiful, 
but there are still enough of them to cause much 
loss, and the destruction caused on a cattle 


range by a family of wolves will amount to 
thousands of dollars annually. 


I recently traveled for some weeks through a 
country where many horses and cattle range, and 
every night I heard the coyotes yelling from the 
hills about our camps. I did not, however, see 
a single one. What interested me much more 
than the coyotes was the howl of a wolf which 
I heard one night—the first wolf I have heard 
in several years. That there are wolves in the 
country I was in is well known, though how 
many there are no one has any idea.’ On the 
other hand, even a very few wolves, if left 
alone for a little while, will rapidly increase, and 
an example of this was shown in an incident of 
which a Cheyenne Indian told me as having hap- 
pened not long before. The young man is named 
George Braided. He talks good English, is in- 
dustrious, has a good ranch and a number of 
horses and some cattle. He is a good cowhand 
and formerly worked on the roundup. 

George told me that one day last spring he had 
earned $100, by killing wolves. On that day 
he killed two old ones and ten pups. He had 
been watching for the wolves for some time, fol- 
lowing their tracks and looking for them from 
the hills, and had finally located the den. At 
what seemed to him the proper time, he started 
out to make his killing. One of the old ones he 
shot with his rifle early in the day, and later 
found the other old one and killed it. Then he 
went to the den, which was located in a deep 
hole dug out under a ledge of rock. He could 
tell that the pups were there, and, of course, he 
knew that by this time—in May—they were 
pretty well grown. His description seemed to 
show that they were about as large as six 
months old setter pups, and, of course, they were 
pretty strong. To get at them, it was necessary 
for him to crawl into the den and get his hands 
on them. Luckily the hole was large enough so 
that he could get back to where they were. He 
started in, and one may imagine that the mass of 
ten pups of this size crowded together at the 
end of a hole would be more or less confusing. 
However, he went at it in systematic fashion and 
got hold of one pup after the other and knocked 
each on the head, until finally he had them all. 
The pups were pretty desperate, and he was al- 
most bitten on two occasions, but at last his job 
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was done and he gathered together his results 
—two old ones and ten young. For each of the 
old ones he received $10, and for the pups $3 
apiece. This gave him $50, and the added boun- 
ties from the cattlemen, which he had not yet 
received, would make up the hundred dollars. 
Three or four days before I saw him he had 
killed another wolf—with a rope. He was rid- 
ing over the divide and the wolf jumped up out 
of a little clump of brush and ran off over the 
smooth, rolling prairie. George had no gun, but 
he greatly wanted the wolf and happily his horse 
was a good one. He took down his rope and 
chased the beast, and after a cast or two caught 
it about’ the neck. The wolf tried to bite the 
rope, but he dragged: it-and ‘soon choked it to 


-death. He told me that he believed that this was 


a young, but half-grown, wolf. «What its'sex was 
he did not notice. George has thus made for 
himself a reputation as a wolf hunter in his im- 
mediate neighborhood, and he is now keeping 
one or more Scotch staghounds for a friend, 
which he expects to train on wolves. 


In certain portions of the West the loss to the 
cattlemen from the depredations.of wolves and 
coyotes has been and still is very serious, and 
the loss to big game in certain of the national 
parks, notably the Yellowstone Park, is import- 
ant. To absolutely exterminate wolves and coy- 
otes from a very sparsely settled country, where 
food is abundant, is almost impossible. Some 
people are quite successful in their efforts to de- 
stroy wolves, while others never seem able to 
catch one. 

Two hunters employed last winter in the Yel- 
lowstone Park, and recommended, I understand, 
by Vernon Bailey, of the Biological Survey, are 
said to have been very successful; so also are 
two men who were killing wolves and coyotes 
on the Crow Reservation and the Cheyenne Res- 
ervation, in Montana; but notwithstanding all 
this the wolves seem to hold their own. 


GB &. 


IS MOOSE CALLING SPORTSMANLIKE? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We will soon be reading of the experiences 
of sportsmen who are lucky enough to be able 
to go moose hunting, and no doubt the accounts 
will be flavored with descriptions of the skill 
of their guides in calling moose within shooting 
distance. 

Now, I have hunted moose myself for a num- 
ber of years, and have been fairly successful, 
but as the result of my own experience, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that calling moose is 
not really sport. It shows marvelous skill on 
the part of the guide, and is an accomplishment 
that commands admiration; but how about the 
man for whom the calling is done, and who does 
nothing but lie in ambush to assassinate the 
lordly monarch of the woods when he comes 
unsuspectingly within short range? If a man 
calls his own moose, well and good. He de- 
serves his reward. But the other fellow has 
nothing particular to boast over. 

Probably I will be classed as a crank, but for 
one I would like to see this topic taken up by 
real moose hunters and discussed from all stand- 
points. New Brunswick. 


M. L. Alexander has been appointed by the 
Governor of Louisiana to be the Commissioner 
of Conservation of the new department of con- 
servation created by the legislature of that state 
during its last session. The department of con- 
servation supersedes the former conservation 
commission of Louisiana, which was composed 
of three commissioners. 
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THE CARE OF THE ROD AND ACCOM- 
PANYING TACKLE IN THE OFF SEASON. 


OW that the fresh water angler is about to 
put away his rod, reels and lines until next 
season, a word as to their care during the 

closed or “off” season may be in order, as their 
care in these days of inactiveness and fire-side 
dreams of large fish caught or lost are more 
important than the general run of fishermen be- 
lieve. A loose ferrule or jammed reel may 
mean the loss of a prize winner in the season 
to come. A good workman, irrespective of his 
or her trade, takes good care of the tools that 
turn out their work. So it is with the angler, 
a good rod or a good reel costs much of our 
‘ard earned gelt and should last a life-time if 
given proper attention and care. As much care 
if not more should be taken of the fisherman’s 
outfit when not in use or during the closed 
season, as when used regularly. 

Many of us, either through necessity or prefer- 
ence, pass our days in an apartment, heated by 
steam heat and while it is indeed a welcome 
blessing on a cold morning, steam heat is no 
friend to the ferrules of a rod, in a room so 
heated. 

In putting a rod away for the winter first go 
over it carefully, if the ferrules need tightening 
attend to them at once. You may forget to do 
so in the excitement of opening day. See if the 
wood needs varnishing, it undoubtedly will, if 
it has seen much use during the past season. 
Now be sure these things, little though they may 
seem, are attended to. Either do them your- 
self—every angler is more or less a tinker—or 
send the rod to some reliable fishing tackle house 
and have it attended to for you. Do not throw 
the rod in some corner of a closet, where at a 
later date, the kiddies can get at it, as it will be 
used as a polo stick or base ball bat sure enough. 
If possible, place the rod in some room where 
there is no heat. If jointed hang up the joints 


separately at the small end by a small piece of 
> 
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twine. See if any of the joints have a set in 
them, if so let them hang with a small weight 
tied to the bottom of the joint at the thick end. 
You will find when the time comes to put the 
rod together again it will be straight. If it is 
found impossible to find a convenient place to 
hang the rod, leave it in the form and place 
out of harm’s way, but by all means first go 
over the rod carefully. note any repairs that 
should be made and either do them yourself or 
have them done for you. 


THE REEL. 


N putting the reel away for the season be 

sure and give it the same care and atten- 

tion that is given the rod, as on the reel 
greatly depends the quality of the angler’s cast 
and his efficiency as a caster. First remove the 
line from the reel if it is a casting line. A trout 
line when not in use even in open season should 
be kept off the reel on what is known as a 
wooden line reel. If the reel is one of the many 
“take aparts” by all means take it apart and see 
that it is thoroughly cleaned and oiled. A clean 
light oil is best for this; a slight touch of 
vaseline on the cogs will help keep it in shape 
until needed again. If the reel happens to be 
one that is not easily taken apart, it will be found 
best not to endeavor to do so, as the mechanism 
of the quadruple reel is very delicate and easily 
put out of gear. Wrap the reel in a cloth that 
has been slightly oiled and put away in the case. 
Cases are inexpensive and will be found to be 
valuable as a protection to the reel. 


THE LINE. 
line, especially if used for bait casting, has 
received the hardest sort of treatment dur- 
ing a season’s fishing, if one is fortunate 
to have it last that long. A number of anglers 
equip themselves each year with one or two new 
lines, frequently oftener. The writer, however, 
has a casting line that has seen some hard work 
for the past two seasons and has been the means 





of landing some large fish during the past year. 
Remember though, you “sceptic” this line has had 
excellent care being dried and reversed on the 
reel after each day’s fishing and the ends care- 
fully tested each time before being used. 

On putting away for the season remove line 
from the reel and rewind as carefully as possible 
on the spool or card on which it came; then 
place out of harm’s way for the kiddies having 
tired of using Dad’s rod for a hockey stick may 
want a kite string, or the Mrs. may want to tie 
up her summer clothes. These are only some 
of the other uses a good line may be put to. 
Therefore be forewarned. 

If you are a trout enthusiast your line will be 
either oiled or enameled and should be given 
particular care when not in use. Do not leave 
the line on the reel. Remove and wind loosely 
on a large diameter wooden reel or, if you are 
not so equipped, hang it up in coils in some cool 
dry place where the light and dust will not get 
at it. Caution—It is advised that in coiling a 
line do not turn the coils off a turn at a time 
over the hand, as by doing this at each coil you 
put a half-turn in the line with the result that 
it is badly kinked and twisted. 


TACKLE BOX. 

HE tackle box is generally the carry-all for 
the whole outfit and Brother, one collects 
quite an outfit in a season’s continual fish- 

ing. Get out the old junk—you will find lots of 
it—and place what is left in ship-shape order. 
I know you will hate to part with a lot of it, 
but you will agree it is only taking up room 
and is really of no use only as a pleasant 
memory. 

During the long winter evenings what is a 
more pleasant pastime to the angling bug than 
to go through that tackle box, especially if it’s in 
order, each article in its place and what you 
want where you want it. Do the things advised, 
Brother; they tend to more real enjoyment with 
fishing tackle that’s fit for fishing. 
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All You Need to 
Make Three Tests 


Right here is shown everything 
need to make the three tests that 
prove shot shell superiority. 

The gun and the quarter make the 
primer test. You remove shot and 
powder from the shell and test the 
speed of the shell by the distance 
the primer alone will fling the 
quarter into the air. 


s BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


The penetration test is made by 
shooting at a monthly magazine and 
counting the pages shot through. 
The waterproof test consists of 
placing a Black Shell in a glass of 
water, and later firing it. It will not 
be hurt by the water and will not 
swell nor stick in the barrel. 


Test any other shells the same way 
at the same time and note the ad- 
vantages of The Black Shells. 

Goto your dealer for information regard- 
ing these tests and the free shell offer. If 
it should happen that he is not familiar 
with the plan, ask him to write us for 
information. 

UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE Co. 

2685 Trinity Building, New York City 









You Can Tramp All Day 
You can do the 3 PRICE $1.00 
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hardest work or 
play withoutstrain, « J 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
pensory. TheS.S. 
S. has no irritating leg straps, 
no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 
slides, It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) sr 
With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast tothe sup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
cefpt of price. Money refu if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 
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A DRY FLY CAST KINK. 

OW many of us have been troubled in cast- 

ing by an un-sympathetic wind? Rather 

bad for the dry fly fisherman that is a 
sticker for accuracy. Here are two methods to 
overcome this annoyance—the first possibly well- 
known, the second not so. In the first instance, 
shorten the gut cast if the wind is against you. 


| You have no doubt noticed that the fly at the 


end of, say, two yards will go out and stay 
there whereas a leader of five feet will be 
To the late F. W. Halford, that 


| well-known English angler, the fraternity is in- 
| debted for the second method of handling the 
It is to lengthen the cast instead 


fly in a wind. 





A Study in Still Life, or a Long Time Between 
Bites. 


| of shortening it when the wind is more or less 


behind the rod. It is possible to fish comfortably 
with as much as 4% yards of gut instead of 
the customary three yards, and it makes con- 
siderable difference to the lightness of the fly’s 
descent on the water. The trouble, of course, 


| with so long a cast is when it comes to landing 
| a fish, The knot where the line and gut are 
| connected may get caught iin the top ring with 


disastrous results. However, it is possible to 
overcome this by splicing a yard of stout gut 
to the line and to loop the cast thereto, thus 
getting the extra length and avoiding a knot 
of sufficient size to cause a hitch. 


| TRY NIGHT CASTING WITH A “GEM 


WINDER". 

Have you ever done any bait casting at night? 
No. Then, brother, you have missed out on one 
of the features of bait casting. Half of the 
pleasure of this delightful game is casting at 
night. Quoting a well known authority: “There 
is a thrill and sensation about night fishing that 
sets the blood tingling.” You may think you 
have had some sport landing the gamy bass in 
the day time but.try it once at night, then de- 
cide which gives one the most pleasure. “Sure,” 


you say, “but how about that everlasting back 
lash that even the best of us get? Fine little 
job getting it out at night.” I agree with you, 
friend, but don’t be asleep; keep up with the 
times. “The Gem Self-Winder” is the answer. 
What, never heard of it? Then listen. 

The Gem Self-Winder was invented by one 
Charles Toepfer of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
it comes near being the answer to the fisherman 
who has several reels and does not desire to 
invest in any of the anti-back lash reels now on 
the market. First it can be easily attached to 
any reel and winds and spools your line with- 
out thumbing or fingering and, best of all, it 





prevents back lash snarls. One casts in the or- 
dinary way, then simply turn the reel handle; 
the winder does the rest. The arm of the win- 
der moving from side to side spooling the line 
evenly without bunching. 

The first objection one generally hears about 
such an attachment is the wear and tear on the 
line. Granted, brother, but this was one of 
the things looked after by the inventor. The 
line passes through an agate rimmed eye in the 
arm of the winder, thus preventing friction. No 
more wear and tear on the line than if your fod 
had one extra agate guide. Some little “kink,” 
what? 

They are worth trying out. Get one, then go 
after the “Big Fellows” at night that lie in- 
shore or hidden among the lily pads of that 
favorite cove of yours. You'll get them, and 
what is more won’t be bothered by that ever- 
lasting, vocabulary straining back lash. f 
NESSMUK WRINKLE IN NEW 

GUISE. 

ITTING in a boat for long periods at a 
time gets tiresome, for some reason or 
other the seat has no soft spots. Here’s 

the answer recently sent in by a fishing bug. 
“Go to a carriage trimmer and get a piece of 
buggy top, with it make a cushion about twelve 
by fourteen inches, sew it all around except at 
one end, and in this open end punch holes t 
frequent lacings. This will fold flat and take 
up very little room. When you get to your des- 
tination fill up the cushion with leaves or balsam 
boughs and lace up like a shoe. With this under 
you, you will find the sitting much easier.” 


AN OLD 


AQUARIUM FOR CHICAGO. 
Editor Fish and Fishing: 

The following may be of some interest to the 
readers of your very interesting department. 
Through three public spirited citizens of Chi- 
cago, John B. Payne, Julius Rosenwald and J. W. 
O’Leary by name, Chicago is going to have an 
Aquarium that will rival the well known New 
York Aquarium. It is expected that the city 
park department will shortly grant a site for 
such a building and will agree to take charge of 
the erection and up-keep after it is completed. 
It is estimated that a fund of $100,000 will be 
needed and the above mentioned gentlemen have 
volunteered to raise the same—F. E. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








THE INVISIBLE LEADER. 
Editor Fish and Fishing: 


I have recently seen the advertisements in 
several of the sporting magazines of what I 
think must be a new leader. It is called the 
Telerana Nova. Can you give me any informa- 
tion about it? I seem to have considerable 
trouble with. my leaders so consequently am 
ready to try anything that may be an improve- 
ment. Thanking you in advance, I am, very 
truly, J. G. J., Mapison, Wis. 

First let me say, go buy a Telerana Nova 
leader—you will be troubled no more. Rather 
strong, I admit, but this is one leader I am en- 
thusiastic over, and so will you be when you 
have used. them. This leader is the production 
of one William RobertSon, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and is sold by Mr. Joe Welsh, of Pasadena, 
California. 

Many knots in a leader mean so many weak 
spots. The Nova leaders are made without any 
knots whatsoever, being all in one piece. They 
are made in three lengths, 3, 6 and 9 feet, and ‘1 
six different grades, from the extra heavy with 
a tested strain of 30 pounds to the light leader 
known as No. 6 at a test of two and one-half 
pounds. A particular feature of this leader is 
that when dry it can be pulled straight and it 
will stay that way ready for fishing. Another 
worthy feature of this leader is that it casts no 
reflected lights and blends nicely with the water. 


PERCH AND SMELT FOR STOCKING. 
Editor Fish and Fishing: 


Will you please tell me through the columns 
of your department where I can get perch and 
also land locked smelts to stock a pond? 

S. K. G., PoucuKeepsir, N. Y. 

In order that this inquiry should meet with 
expert opinion this request was sent to W. M. 
Keil, Consulting Fishculturist and Superintend- 
ent of the Tuxedo Fisheries, at Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y. Below is his reply: 

In the first place, I can not imagine why any 
person would desire these two species for use 
together, for smelt are only suitable for stocking 
cold, deep lakes where food for trout or salmon 
is desired. And if this person has such waters, 
he is indeed very foolish to place any species 
similar to perch, bass or pickerel in those waters. 
If the waters he wishes to stock are only favor- 
able for introducing such varieties as perch, then 
smelt will not thrive there, and it would be a 
waste of time and money to plant them. 

If your correspondent lives in Néw York State 
and wishes to plant smelt in public waters, he 
‘can obtain same from the Conservation Com- 
mission; if for private waters, they can only be 
had by application to the Bureau. of Fisheries, 
Washington. Either yellow or white perch are 
obtainable from the Bureau of Fisheries for 
private planting, or many of the different state 
commissions will send these for use only in 
public waters. Neither smelt or white perch are 
handled by any of the commercial hatcheries, 
but yellow perch may be purchased from Henry 
W.. Beaman, New Preston, Conn., in small 
quantities. 

Hoping that this may enlighten your corre- 
spondent on what he desires to know, I am, 

W. M. Ken. 


STRAY CASTS FOR THE ANGLER. 

Do not run races with the fisherman ahead 
of you on a stream or try to beat him to the 
best pools. If you are passed by an angler from 
behind let him go ahead as fast as he can, be- 
cause the faster he goes the less fish he will catch. 
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Fifth Avenue, New York, before the Hotel 
Plaxa and the Sherman statue—the great- 
est automobile. parade way in the world. 
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Buy Goodyear Cords 
Because [hey re Better 


§ There is just one sensible reason for paying the 


higher price for a Goodyear Cord Tire. 


You can count on this tire to give you superior 
service—greater comfort, surer security, longer 
wear. 


The explanation of such service is the con- 
struction of the tire itself—its extreme flexi- 
bility, its high quality, its supple strength. 


The guarantee of such service is the Goodyear 
policy of full value to the buyer in every 
instance. 


Proof of both, if further proof were needed, is 
to be found in the everyday performance of 
Goodyear Cord Tires, and in the steadily 
growing demand for them in all parts of 
’ America. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist 
Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’? Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Serv- 
ice Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
. Akron, Ohio 
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For all lubrication and 
lishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


In the New 
NYOIL ==... 


isa matchless com bination 
rtamen have known it for yea 

ooeiers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOITI. with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw tip) containing 3% 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass.” 





















the most satisfactory camp bed made. Can be 
used. ywhere and when deflated oceuples 


little space. 

SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 

in the open, provided your bed ts right. er- 
Sleeping Bags 


fill requirement. 
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Invisibility 

The Joe Welsh leader (Telarana Nova) is colorless 
as water and has no knots. There’s a size for every 
fish, fresh or salt water. Guaranteed breaking 
strengths, 4 to 30 pounds. Test them out. One 
leader lended 1,600 pounds of fish! Many last an en- 
tire season, No longer any need for losing big fish 
or expensive lures. Send this ad and 25 cents for 
3-foot sample. Six and 9-foot lengths, 50 and 75 
cents. Accept no substitutes. 


. S. da 
JOE WELSH **tgzi;5 S™ 


GET ee PROFITS THIS SEASON 

y pping 

Direct to a house who can afford to pay more. 

Why do we pay highest prices with most reliable as- 

sortment? Because we are manufacturers with years 

of reliable dealings and therefore can divide the 
dealers’ profits with you. Send for price list. 


H. HAIMOWICZ, 265-7 Main St. , Paterson, N. J. 





Bla, ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1.50 up. 
‘Army 7 shot carbine $3.50; etges. 13¢¢ each 

U. 8S. N. Winchester high power rifle 6m/m, $9, 85 

Team harness $21.85 up. C.W. Army Revolvers, $1.65 

Remington Army Revolver, $4.85; ciges. le each 

Mauser High Power rifle with 200 ctges. $19.85 
15 Acres Government Auction Goods Bargains 
illustrated and described in 428 large page whole- 
sale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25c 
east and 30c west of Mississippi River. 


CIS BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 




















WISE PREPAREDNESS for Your Vacation includes | 


not only a Standing Order for your favorite Home- 
Paper, The Cincinnati Times-Star, 
ANTI-TOXICO-DENDROL in your suit-case, the sure 
and certain CHIGGER-SKEETER, IVY-POISON, IN- 
SECT-STINGS and HIVES ’PAIN-KILLER and 
POISON-ANTIDOTE! One trial convinces! Gives in- 
stant relief, complete and permanent! 
the skin nor the See Inexpensive to use—one 
bottle lasts All Season! Individual Bottle 50c., large 
Family Size $1.00. Extra Large “Camp-size’”’ $1. 56, most 
economical in the long run for four or more people! 
At pana ats or By Mail, at the Price. 
RONT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 482 CINCINNATI, 0. 


No craving for tobacco in any form 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 
Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit unaided. 
It’s a losing fight against heavy odds and means 
@ serious shock to the nervous system. Let the 
co habit quit YOU. _ It will quit you, if you 
will just take To! edeemer, according to 
directions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 
drugs of any kind. It is in no sense a substitute 
for tobacco, After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or 
to continue the use of the remedy. It makes not 
a particle of difference how long you have been 
using tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, in. 
pire: chew plug or fine cut or use snuff, Tobacco 


edeemer will positively banish every trace of : 





desire in from 48 to 72 hours. This we absolutely 
guarantee in every case or money refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing the 
deadly effect of . oe en the human system 
and positive proof that Tobacco Redeemer will 
quickly free you of the habit. 

Newell Pharmacal Bae: a5, 

| Dept. 550 St. Lo 
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| THE PERFECT SOUTH BAY DUCK PUNTY. 





This is the Campfire that all lovers of the out-of-doors are invited to “set in at,’ and 


pass along the good things that come their way. 
to you that the men worth while were always ready to help their brothers? 


particularly characteristic of sportsmen. 


As you look around has it ever occurred 
This is 


FOREST AND STREAM each month will award a prize of any five-dollar article 
advertised in its columns to sportsmen telling the best story or contributing the most useful 
advice on fishing, hunting or camping subjects. 

To the second best will be given a copy of Nessmuk’s great book, Woodcraft. 


By Virginius. 

HE usual South Bay duck punty is pro- 

pelled by oars, but the writer has at last 

succeeded in perfecting that useful type of 
hunting boat. In the South Bay the hunter has 
to cross flats, in many instances a mile or more 
in extent, and when one is bundled up warm 
in duck weather the task of rowing one’s punty 
irksome. The writer 
has overcome this inconvenience with a center- 
board and a sprit-sail. It can be seen from 
the picture that the board is hung well forward 
under the deck and very little of the center- 
board trunk obtrudes into the cock-pit. The 
spars are very light and fit into the punty, so 
that one has ne difficulty in unshipping the whole 
rig and stowing it out of the way. 

The boat is 16 feet long and about 4 feet wide 
overall; the ccck-pit is large enough to accom- 
odate two men. The boat is made of cedar and 
painted a dull olive green. When the decks are 
thatched with marsh grass the cock-pit, which 
is the only exposed portion of the boat, gives 


| the appearance of boggy ground or water, and 


if the hunter is dsessed in dead grass colored 
the effect of the whole is not 
such as to arouse the suspicions of the most 
The combing and scuppers are 
made to take the grass in thatching as can be 
seen in the illustration. 

On either side of the center-board there are 
solid floor boards instead of the gratings which 
cover the after part of the cock-pit. These 
used for back rests when leaned 
against the combing. The gun rack may be 
placed in the most convenient position to the 
hunter, and serves chiefly to keep any water, 
sand, etc., which may be brought into the boat 
with dead birds from reaching the gun. Shells 
can be layed out in the gun rack so that quick 
loading is materially helped. The decoy rack, 
which is a combing about four inches high that 
surrounds the after deck, is easily put in posi- 
tion quickly with a few screws. The oars fit 
up under the forward deck and are not only 
entirely out of the way, but are very easily got- 








I—Showing Gun Rack With Rod in it, and 
Center-Board Sunk. 


2—Showing Sprit. 
3—Showing Hatch in Place. 
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Showing the Boat Fully Dressed Up and in | § 


Perfect Disguise. 


ten out for use. The oar locks are fastened to 
about 8 inches of cord with a little snap hook 
on the end which is snapped into a ring inside 
the cock-pit. The rudder is quickly unshipped 
by pulling out a metal rod that holds it in place. 

The hatch covering the cock-pit when the boat 


is not in use, is made in two sections; the for- | 


ward half may be left on if sailing in rough 
water, effectually shedding any seas which may 
break over the bow. The forward section is 
fastened on by hooks on the inside—one at the 
forward end and one at each of the after 
corners; the other section is held by cleats at 
forward end which fit under the edge of the 
forward section, and a padlock and hasp on the 
outside at the back. The oars, rig, shells, etc., 
can be left right in the boat safely by locking 
on the hatches. 

Under the after deck is a water tight drawer 
in which matches, tobacco, shells and other 
“dry” articles may be easily gotten at and safely 
stored. 

This boat is a little larger than the average 
punty, but one can go the night before to the 
particular point on which one wishes to shoot 
and sleep very comfortably in this size of boat 
A waterproof bag which, when not in use is 
rolled up compactly and stowed under the deck, 
is filled with grass to make a comfortable mat- 
tress. With a thermos bottle full of steaming 
coffee, a Sterno solid alcohol lamp to boil eggs, 
some bacon sandwiches, there is no difficulty 
about a good breakfast. There are two objects 
in going out the night before; the first is that 
in the South Bay, as elsewhere, good ducking 
points are scarce and “first come first served.” 
The second is that one can thatch his punty, 
set out his stool, and make all his arrangements 
for receiving the ducks in proper style in the 
evening and thereby avoid blundering around 
before sunrise and scaring any birds that may 
have spent the night in the vicinity. Of course, 
one may have to change the stool around a 
little in the morning in case the wind has 
changed during the night. 

Although the punty is a little larger than most, 
it is not too large or heavy to prevent one frém 
picking up dead birds and stool comfortably; 
in fact, the boat handles very easily. It is not 












Satisfying. 
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CHEWING TOBACCO 


i} The ripe white Burley leaf of which “PIPER” 


The Taste of “PIPER” Is Unique 


In no other tobacco can you get the refreshing, 
tasty, fruity flavor that a chew of “PIPER” 
gives you. “PIPER” is the world’s greatest chew- 


a ing tobacco—wholesome, appetizing and delightfully 


| PIPER Heidsieck 


is made is 


unequalled for chéwing, and this rare leaf is made still more 
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NY. 


oiling your 
3-in-One. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


gun with 
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than beavy oils that gum. 


reaches deepest friction 
gathers dust or dirt. 
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waand tarnish. K 
All caevent in Ie, 2e, and 50 ie poet bottles 


substitutes, 
Dictionary of Uses. 
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KING LANTERN 
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5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c 


cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere, 


Wind and Rain Proof—200 
Candle Power % cent per hour. 
: geen 15 hours on one filling 

gasoline or 
highest powered, 
and 


ical, 
made, 


dirta 


seller EB 


\ 
i delicious by blending through it the famous “PIPER” flavor. 
i Chew “PIPER” once —and you'll never again be satisfied 
ti with any other tobacco. 


most 
safest 
for farmers, 


boats, 


to send for one on trial. 


want the agency write for our 
Special Lantern Proposition. 


AL STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
486 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


kerosene. 


lantern 
dai 
contractors, sportsmen, watc 
and for shows, 
yards and. way stations: 
matically cleaned, cannot clog. 
No wicks to trim, no chimneys 
to a no smoke, no smell, no 
ok and profitable 
ealers and agents. If 
you want one for your own use, 
ask your nearest hardware dealer 
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1248 ees FOREST AND STREAM 


No matter what other places you 
have planned to visit this winter 
see Florida first. Make your 
plans early, thus insuring choice of 
accommodations. It will pay you to 
write now and see for yourself how 
comfortably and inexpensively you can 
go on low round trp fares from New 


York to 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine 
Miami, Palm Beach,Tampa, 
Key West, St. Petersburg 


AND ALL OTHER 
Florida Resorts, 
Charleston and the Carolinas 


Clyde-Mallory steamers offer the ideal 
route—delicious cuisine, spacious social 
halls, latest magazines, broad decks, 
comfortable staterooms, some with con- 
necting private bath. 


REMEMBER meals and 


sleeping accommodations 
aboard ship ‘are included 
in the fare without ad- 
ditional cost. 

Fall and Winter bookings now open 


Write forinformation and beautiful descriptive literature 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Pier 36, North River, New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
Boston Philadelphia New York 
192 Washington St. 701 Chestnut St. 290 Broadway 





KEYWEST .- 9 o@ 








Price $40.00 







NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


Highest velocity rifles in the world. A new bolt action rifle, American 
made from butt plate to muzzle. Calibers .22 to .35. = Velocity 3,100 f. s. 
Newton straight line hand reloading tools. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg, BUFFALO, N.Y. 











necessary to pull the boat out of water, as a 
properly thatched punty of the correct color 
can be pulled alongside the point and is not at 
all conspicuous. Drive a stake in firmly on the 
shore and use a short, looped painter to hold 
the boat in place; when a bird is killed. reach 
over the gunwale and lift the loop off the stake; 
with an oar push out to the bird and get back 
quickly! Use as many stools as you can get— 
75 to 100 is none too many. Ducks come in to 
stool because they think the latter are either 
feeding or “rafting,” and a small bunch of de- 
coys does not presage particularly good feeding 
ground; of course, unless the bunch is large 
the ducks are not “rafting.” A few live “honk- 
ers” are a great addition to the decoys, but do 
without the honk unless you can get live ducks 
to do it for you. 

To get back to our subject: In the summer- 
time most duck punties are seen hauled out high 
and dry; the writer’s punty is usually seen on 
the water, as it is a very comfortable little sail 
boat when the bay is not too rough. She points 
into the wind as close as most big boats, and 
on a beam wind or a reach is a marvel for 
speed. The old baymen say, “A duckin’ punty 
hain’t got no business with center-bo’d,” but we 
cannot agree. Our punty is our yacht and one 
of many uses. 


A 215-POUND TARPON. 


Coden, Ala., Sept. 7, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

A few days ago a record tarpon was landed 
here by W. G. Oliver, president Oliver-Shearer- 
Roebuck Realty Co., 2025 3rd Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala. This fish was brought into the hotel and 
weighed on a pair of scales which were tested 
and sworn to. Measured and weighed and sworn 
to before a notary by Hon. Hugh Morrow, Dr. 
W. M. Jordan and Dr. A. A. Walker of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., also Earl Byrant of Bayou La 
Batre, Ala., and M. E. Bosarge of Coden, Ala., 
Earl Bryant being the guide. This giant fish 
was found to measure 6 feet and 11 inches in 
length, 43 inches in girth and weighed 215 
pounds. This is the greatest place in the South 
for tarpon; seven were brought in recently, 
by one party, one day’s fishing. J. E. Rorston. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is a world of hidden wealth for the 
sportsman in Mississippi, with its vast resources 
in fish and game, its magnificent timber lands 
and streams; its grand lakes and bayous, its 
millions of wild flowers and old historical In- 
dian towns with their great Indian mounds, 
from such streams as Tallahatchie, Pelahatchie, 
Topisaw, Bogue Chitto and Chickasawhay. 

And the Delta—with its jungles and cane 
brakes; its lazy flowing streams and big lakes, 
where the Colonel made his famous bear hunt, 
and, as the story goes, the bear hunters caught 
and tied a bear for T. R. to shoot, which he 
declined to do. I have seen four black bass 
hooked at one cast with four dry flies used on 
a leader. I have seen five wild geese killed at 
one shot near Roundaway, on the Sunflower 
River in Coahoma County, with a muzzle-load- 
ing shot-gun -loaded with buck shot. Around 
Eagle Lake and Swan Lake in my judgment is 
the best small game hunting country in the 
world to-day, 

I could. open the eyes of the sporting world 
if I had the time to write up this sun-kissed 
land, the land of the magnolia and the mocking 
bird, with its cool glades and sheltered glens, 
famous for its long Indian summers and the 
hospitality of its people. W. E. Davinson, 

Deputy State Game Warden. 






THE MALHEUR LAKE RESERVATION. 


Boston, Mass., September 13, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: ! 

I noticed in the public press to-day that T. 
Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, has just re- 
turned from a visit to Malheur Lake, Oregon, 
which has long been known as one of the most 
important breeding places for wild birds in this 
country. 

An attempt is being made to secure from the 
United States Government the title of this land 
for the purpose of draining the lake, for the 
benefit of a few persons. 

This action is unwise economically because it 
substitutes for a certainty of valuable birds, the 
uncertainty of agricultural products on alkaline 
soil, by nature unadapted for agricultural pur- 
poses. . 

It carries with it too, a subversion of public 
rights. These breeding places, relatively few 
in number, require peculiar conditions which 
cannot be readily duplicated. It means diminish- 
ing by so much the annual crop of wild birds 
on this continent. It means exploitation of a 
public asset for private gain. It should meet 
the opposition, not alone of the sportsmen and 
the persons who have the right to see birds 
under their natural conditions, but should as 
well meet the condemnation of the agricultural 
press in all sections of the country. 

It is difficult to believe that the people of the 
State of Oregon will permit such an important 
state asset to be destroyed, for Malheur Lake in 
its original and natural conditions should be 
one of the most important natural features of 


the state, and as such should be protected as it | 


exists to-day. 

Through the efforts of the Audubon Associa- 
tion Lake Malheur was made a United States 
Bird Reservation on August 18, 1908, and since 
that time has been guarded under the care of 
the Government. 

Certain interested persons in Oregon have now 
made application to the Government to declare 
the lake to be swamp-lands suitable for agricul- 
tural purposes, and thereby invalidate the Gov- 
ernment’s title to the land. Herein appears the 
weak point in all the Federal legislation rela- 
tive to the setting aside of the bird and game 
reservations, particularly in the case of birds. 
The mere fact that land can be made suitable 
(at any price) for agricultural purposes shall 
not exclude the possibility of retaining that land 
as a place for producing birds, if the annual 
crop of birds is of more value than the agricul- 
tural products. 

I am writing to Mr. Pearson advising him 
that the Naticnal Association of Conservation 
Commissioners will support the Audubon As- 
sociation in its effort to prevent the destruction 
of this bird reservation by draining and ex- 
ploitation of the land. 

Yours very truly, 
Grorce W. Fietp, 
President, National Association 
of Conservation Commissioners. 


FROM FAR-OFF ZEALAND. 
New Plymouth, N. Z., August 15th, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Herewith money order for subscription for 
another year to that king of sporting papers, 
Forest and Stream. I look forward to its ar- 
rival early each month in far-off New Zealand 
and read its splendid articles with great enjoy- 
ment. The “Louis Rhead” articles particularly 
are great. 
here on the 1st of October next and I am look- 
ing forward already to many battles with my 
favorite fish, the rainbow trout—king of them all 
in my estimation. 

Wishing you every success, 

Lortus I. Rea. 


Our trout fishing season commences | 


| 
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REMEMBER PLEASE 


to add OUTING to your list of magazines. It is theWoutdoor authority. 
It has been so recognized for more than thirty-four years. 

Editorially it is as broad as the great outdoors. It is the monthly 
voice of aij the sports that are so large a part of our national life. 


Twelve months of OUTING to you means nearly 2,000 pages of out- © 
door reading and expert advice and more than 1,000 “cracking” outdoor 
illustrations all beautifully printed. 

A subscription to OUTING is $3.00 a year. When added or combined 
with other magazines the. price is $2.50. OUTING and Forest and 
Stream both for one year can be obtained for $3.35 until March ist, 1917; 

Your order for OUTING, by the way, may be given to any reliable 
ren newsdealer, or magazine agent, or simply address OUTING— 

ew York. . 




















Put in Your Vacation Kit A Set of 
LOUIS RHEAD’S New Artificial NATURE-LURES 


Better results at less cost. Unalloyed pleasure. No worry about live bait. 
Easy and simple to use. No matter where you go or what fish you desire 


to capture, NATURE-LURES are best. They are all floaters. 
For Lake Trout, Mascalonge, Pike, BASS BAITS 


Pickerel, Wall Eye, Bass and Trout 
Large shiner $1.00 each Green frog $1.00 each Helgramite 75c. each 
Crawfish 1.00 ” 


cao Pee Grasshopper 75c.and 50c. ” 
Small . . i. Dragon fly 75c. ” Shiny devil minnows 75c. “ 
A Complete Set for TEN Dollars Will Enable You to Capture Any Fresh Water Fish 


Address the inventor and maker LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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OUR LATEST CREATION 
THE TOOTHPICK 


| I Closest _—e Umbrella in 


WONDERFUL. ASSORTMENT OF 


14k. gold old cap 
ped handle... 
UMBRELLAS WALKING STICKS, 
CANE-UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS, Etc. 


2, 
Liha we. 
178 FULTON STREET, bet. B’way and Church St. 


Branch Hudson Terminal Building 
Fulton Street Entrance 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the onl Coenen, oo in youn 

small-mouth lack base commercially in “the Un ited 
States. Vuuren bass in various sizes, rang 
ing from advan _? to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery 
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SAUNA D ANTENA Ten 


ERHAPS no inhabitant of the seas occupies 

a more anomalous position than does the 

subject of this sketch. And in treating of 

him biographically I am well aware that much 

both of merit and demerit in his character will 
perforce be omitted. 

As a thoroughly game fish he is without a su- 

perior; always sought for by the angler as a 


| prize worthy of the utmost endeavor, and test- 
| ing to the limit the endurance of both man and 


Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address | 
| and when that is no longer available will snap 


HENRY W. BEAMAN New Preston, Conn. 


of all ages for stocki 
Brook Trout brooks aaa lakes. B ome 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence 


solicited. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 





RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 
hatchery, and you will be.pleased with the result. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 








Membership in Private Hunting 
_and Fishing Preserve 
The Longwood Valley Sportsmen's 
Club, jcordiing the Fishing and Hunt- 
Preserve of the late U. S. Senator 
job Kean in Upper Longwood Valley, 
jorthern New Jersey, invites inquiries 
from Sportsmen lor Bienbeite. which is 
both limited and exclusive. Deer, Pheas- 
ants, il, Partridge Abundant; also 
Brook, Rainbow and Brown Trout, Large 
and Small Mouth Bass in Lakes and 
Streams. Two hours by auto from New 
York. 
Address LONGWOOD, care Forest and 
Stream, 128 Broadway, New York. 








first in America, Best in the World, 
Are JACOBS BIRD-HOUSES 


Direct from our factory to user, 
the most successful bird- houses in 
existence at lowest factory prices. 


to your nearest steam railroad 
freight station. 
Twelve beautiful designs of col- 


Individual nest-boxes for Wrens, 
Bluebirds, Swallows, Chickadees, 
Flickers, Titmice, Woodpeckers, etc. 
Sheltered Feeding Devices and 
Food Tables, Cement Bird Baths 
and Drinking Fountains. Genuine 
Government Sparrow Traps. 
Over 33 years’ experience by the 
Our Indorsement President-Manager. 
Mention this magazine and send 10 cents for our 
beautiful bird-house booklet. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 


44 South Washington Street, WAYNESBURG, PENN. 





JACOBS PAYS THE FREIGHT | 


ony houses for the Purple Martin | 





tackle. As if conscious of his wonderful powers 
in the water he defies mastery as long as he finds 
sufficient water to get leverage with tail or fin 


like a wounded wolf at the hand which may be 
carelessly exposed. It has been well said that 
pound for pound the bluefish is without a peer, 
in point of excellence to the angler, and it is 
generally agreed that no fish is superior as a 
table luxury when fresh from the water. 

As if to offset such points of merit as has been 
noted, his ruthless habits are so pronounced as 
to have gained for him the soubriquet—“corsair 
of the seas’—no living thing smaller than him- 
self is free from his merciless onslaughts as 
will be noted later on, and his depredations are 
without a parallel in marine life. 

The spawning habits of the bluefish are but 
little understood and are the subject of much 
discussion; the claim made by some writers that 
they spawn in the rivers and estuaries of our 
coasts is untenable as the larger specimens are 
rarely seen in inland waters, except for short 


| periods, when they dash in pursuing their prey, 


and ordinarily pass out to sea again within a 
very short time. That the smaller individuals 


| may do so in the very large open bays can be 


believed and yet the doubt is strong as the finger- 
ling fish can be seen late in July entering all the 
tidal streams along the coast from the open sea. 


| This would not be true if the spawn was passed 


in inland waters, besides, the fry appears simul- 
taneously on the coast from about Massachu- 


| setts to the Virginia Capes. 


The deduction is, they spawn in the ocean in 
or near the Gulf stream where the temperature 
of the water is suitable for the purpose and at 
once, on hatching, the fry makes its way to the 
sheltered waters of all coastal streams, where 
its proper food may be obtained, as well as es- 
cape from its enemies. When first seen, early in 
the season or about the last of July, they are 


| from 3 to 4 inches in length and are locally 





known as snappers or snapping mackerel and 
are usually present in great numbers until late 
in September when they pass out to enter on 
their life of carnage. 

The growth of the bluefish is most phenom- 
enal, and is really one of the marvels of nature; 
from the fingerling of July they will reach the 
length of 8 to 10 inches by the last of Septem- 
ber, which are represented by the one to one 
and one-half pound fish on their return to us 
the following June; these same fish by October 
will range in weight from three to four pounds 
when they may be called mature fish. This rapid 
development is only accounted for in one way 





. — ABOUT THE BLUE FISH 


By Leonard C. Hulit. 
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and that is by the enormous amount of food they 
consume; their appetite is apparently never ap- 
peased. Continually feeding, always on the ram- 
page for food, their destruction of other spawns 
is most wonderful. As digestion is very rapid 
with all marine animals the total amount of fish 
consumed by the ravenous bluefish, could it be 
learned, would be almost unthinkable. 

They have the well known habit when gorged 
with food of extracting the desirable quality and 
then ejecting the remainder, to only again repeat 
the process. These facts are so well authenti- 
cated by scientific observers that they are beyond 
gainsay. While they consume many varieties of 
food their favorite when it can be located is 
beyond doubt the menhaden or mossbunker. To 
witness a school of large bluefish work their 
havoc among these helpless creatures is a sight 
never to be forgotten and which will beget pity. 
When out in boats on the open ocean I have 
often been among them and watched the awful 
slaughter; they rush like wolves among the hud- 
dled hordes, ripping and tearing, their jaws snap- 
ping like steel traps and so powerful are their 
jaws that with one bite they will completely 
sever the largest menhaden. They have well 
been termed animated chopping machines and 
the further appellation of unmitigated butcher 
is befitting. At times they will attack a school 
of fish. and, as if prearranged, keep striking 
them only on the outer edges, thus the whole 
body is soon going in a circle and kept in one 
well defined space, until the beasts of carnage 
are gorged to their capacity. Professors Jordan 
and Baird as well as others who have been as- 
sociated with the U. S. Fish Commission and 
whose observations are beyond question, have 
asserted that the bluefish will consume much 
more than its own weight in food each day. 
Their enormous consumption of food accounts 
for their rapidity of growth, and only their great 
activity enables them to overcome any species 
inferior to themselves in size. The range of the 
bluefish is indeed a much disputed question; that 
they at times are very abundant in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea is well known and yet while they 
are known to be at times in the Caribbean they 
are at no time very abundant in the Gulf of 


Mexico, at least personal research among fisher-~ 


men of that locality fails to shed much light on 
the subject. I have found them at times very 
plentiful on the Florida coast, but generally of 
medium size, ranging from two and one-half to 
four pounds; the larger specimens apparently 
avoiding that coast, while along the Carolinas 
the large fish are usually plentiful. Like so 
many of the eccentricities of fish life this is 
difficult to understand. 

Passing the murderous instincts of the blue- 
fish, there is nothing but admiration for the rest 
of his character; of vast economic inportance 
as a food fish and a superb attraction to the 
angler. The markets are mostly supplied by 
the fleets of boats which pursue them every- 
where during their stay with us and their cap- 
ture is mostly: consummated by hook and line. 
This is a most interesting, as well as novel, pro- 
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cedure. Hundreds of fishing smacks constantly 
patrol the waters of the Eastern States, solely 
in pursuit of this fish, With them are taken 
dories which, when the fish are located, put away 
from the smack manned by three or four fisher- 
men who grind up the menhaden or mossbunker 
into a fine pulp and scatter it broadcast on the 
water; the oily mass soon creates what is termed 
a slick, which attracts the fish around the boats, 
as they will follow this slick to its source, no 
matter how great the distance, and when once 
lured to the boats the real sport or labor begins. 
Baiting the hook with a liberal portion of 
“bunker,” as it is usually termed by the fisher- 
man, it is allowed to drift out without any 
sinker, as when the bluefish feeds it is usually at 
the surface; the barbs of the hooks having been 
filed off so that they may be easily and quickly 
removed, as when this class of fishing is em- 
ployed “keep ’em a comin’” is the watchword, 
giving the fish no chance of unhooking. In addi- 
tion to this system there is what is known as 
the beach crews, which put away from the shore 
each day, when the surf will admit; and cruise 
along the coast. Their methods are much the 
same as described in the smack fishery except 
as they use in addition to the bait the metal 
squid. Their boats are mostly equipped with 
powerful motors which enable them to use the 
trolling line to advantage when the bait system 
proves ineffectual. This class requires brains 
as when the fish are running large the shock, 
when the fish hooks, is something tremendous, 
and the consequent battle from a swiftly mov- 
ing boat is something to be feckoned with. To 
the novice it would mean lacerated hands and 
consequent loss of the fish. 

To the sportsman, however, this procedure is 
in the main not available, and largely not de- 
sirable. It is when the schools are trading in 
shore and within casting distance from the 
beach that the bluefish appeals in his truly great 
role as a prize to the anglers. During the sum- 
mer months scattering individuals are taken at 
different points, but in August and September 
and sometimes during October when the surf 
mullet are plentiful along shore they trade 
in and prey ravenously on them. The rig used 
in this class of fishing is the same as used for 
the striped bass except the hook which should 
be 7 per cent. singed Limerick into which a sec- 
tion of piano wire should be fastened, as a gut 
snell is instantly severed by their knife-like 
jaws. A three- or four-inch mullet is placed on 
the hook by passing the point through the 
mouth, then out along the side and through the 
body close to the tail, as the bluefish always 
when possible strike at the tail of their prey and 
this arrangement gives the greatest chance of 
hooking. And when the strike come it is second 
to nothing in vigor; and the battle following of 


the most pronounced type, different from that . 


of any other variety. It is generally conceded 
that a bluefish of six or eight pounds in weight 
is much more difficult to beach than a striped 
bass of three times the same weight. Vaulting 
into the air, the instant the hook is set, the next 
instant down to the bottom and somersaulting at 
points between, they never tire or drown out like 
other varieties, but pursue a course of cunning 
scarcely believable. Innumerable times I have 
had these, when well hooked and all other ef- 
forts of release having failed, to swim swiftly 
toward the beach; then when a long slack was 
in the line to reverse suddenly and with light- 
ning like speed carry the line taut with a snap 
which only a quick release of the reel could 
save from parting like pack thread. 


As is well known, when feeding, they will 
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you spend five cents for equip- 
ment, get the advice and sug- 
gestions of America’s greatest 
sportsman — Emerson 
The amateur and the “regular” 
will each find these books brim- 
ful of worth-while information 
and the kind of assistance they 


“Let us Go Afield” is a call to 
the wild that tells you what 
to do and how to do it when 
you get there. From bass fish- 
ing to bear hunting it covers in 
detail all branches of the sport, 
telling how, where and when to 
get the finest specimens. Chap- 
ters on the camp, equipment, 
ete., are particularly valuable. 


“Out of Doors” 
novice to enjoy a thoroughly Il. 
satisfying sojourn in the open. 
The routine of outdoor life in 
all its — is clearly and 

y explained. The book 
is crowded with practical ad- v. 
vice on what to wear, how to 
cook, what to eat, how to pitch 
a tent, make a bed, make a fire, 
handle a canoe, how to fish, etc. 
It also tells how women can 
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strike at any moving object. It frequently hap- 
pens that the swivel to which the leader is at- 
tached quivering in the water under the play of 
a hooked fish will be struck at by a free fish, the 
line being tied into the eye of the swivel is in- 
stantly cut and the captive fish released to carry 
away the hook, leader, etc., while the ocean 
breezes carry away the remarks of the wielder 
of the rod. Another favorite form is casting 
the squid from the beach. These squids are 
made from black-tire, highly polished, and are 
of the pattern known as the Belmar, being flat 
on top and with a pronounced keel they run 
smoothly through the water and when rapidly 
reeled will run at, or close to the surface of 
the water. This is rather arduous work but 





when bluefish are about and striking freely it is 
fascinating sport. 

It is, however, only the really proficient hand 
with rod and reel which may indulge in this 
phase of the sport with any degree of confidence. 
We will spend a short time with him and are 
ready for applause as we witness the wonderful 
precision of cast as the glittering metal goes out 
like an arrow from the skilled archer’s bow, to 
the rhythm of the rapidly spinning reel, which 
is fairly flashing fire until it drops at the desired 
spot when the line is rapidly run in by the hand 
at the rod until, like a flash of light the lure is 
taken and a vaulting, plunging creature tells us 
a bluefish is Hooked. And, what a battle! Noth- 
ing of scale and fin is its superior in. resistance. 
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“OPENING DAY’’ 


BREEZY LITTLE STORY WITH THE SMART 
OF THE BRINE AND SMELL OF THE SEA 
By E. V. Connet, 3rd. 
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N the morning of the opening day George 
and I left the dock in front of the house 
at one o’clock. It was blowing half a gale 
and inky black; we could hardly distinguish our 
punties which were towing behind the motor 
boat. There were three dozen duck decoys in 
the stern of each punty, and stowed safely under 
the forward decks were guns, shells, sandwiches 
and thermos bottles full of steaming hot coffee. 

We felt our way along through the dark and 
steering as well as we could by the wind, reached 
a point on the opposite side of the bay where 
the boat-hook just reached bottom, as George 
jabbed it into the water alongside the boat. After 
nosing along until we were in about four feet 
of water we lowered the hook and started off in 
the punties for shore. We were trying to find a 
certain point which we had picked out previ- 
ously, and as there was not a light anywhere on 
shore, it was like finding the proverbial needle. 
We reached shore about 2.45 A. M., and a long 
discussion as to where we were ensued. We fi- 
nally decided to go west until we came upon 
some familiar landmark, but after shoving along 
for some time the rays of our lantern failed to 
show anything we had ever seen before. Reach- 
ing the end of a long point we decided to stay 
put even though it was not the point we wanted 
to shoot from. 

We immediately set out the stool and pulled 
the stern of our punties up into the grass; then 
a drink of coffee, a smoke, and we put our guns 
in commission. Daylight was not due until about 
5.15, so there was nothing to do till then but 
sit in our punties and wonder where we were. 
The wind kept freshening all the time, and the 
thermometer dropping. At last a faint bluish 
streak appeared over our heads and we began 
to feel a little better. George had a watch along 
and almost wore it out looking at it. I would 
wait what seemed like half an hour, and then 
ask him what time it was; sometimes as much 
as seven and a half minutes would have elapsed. 

“Quank! Quank! Quank!” We sat up as 
though we worked by machinery and earnestly 
gazed off to the right where that welcome sound 
came from. Another streak appeared a little 
nearer the horizon and we could just see each 
other now through the grass thatching on the 
punties. Sunrise occurred officially at 5.49 that 
day according to the paper, and we still had a 
long wait before we could shoot. However, the 
wait was a very interesting one. 
whistle all around us; suddenly three tremendous 
gulls hovered right over the punties, leisurely 
flapping their big wings. 'Wheet—wheet—wheet— 
wheet—wheet—wheet!! A bunch of black ducks 
came into the stool, their wings whistling. I 
reached to take my pipe out of my mouth and 
off they went. Black duck can see better than 
anything on earth that I know of; it was hardly 
half light and at my first move those ducks fled. 
An interesting fact which few duck hunters take 
into consideration is that black duck can smell 
a man the way big game can; this also applies to 
brant, geese, pin-tail and several others; broad- 


“bill do not seem to possess this faculty. Conse- 


quently one should set out his decoys to wind- 
ward of his stand as much as possible. If geese 
light in the water it is possible to approach them 





Snipe began to 











in a grass-covered punty from the leeward by 
pushing along with a short pole on the far side 
oi the punty and going very slowly and cautious- 
ly. I know a guide who gets within gunshot of 
geese several times every fall in this way, while 
his colleagues wonder why they fail so often; it 
is simply that they do not know that geese can 
smell a man. Pardon me for straying so far 
from the opening day. 

A bunch of yellow-legs sped past followed by 
a lumbering old blue heron. It was light now, 
and we began to look around to find out where 
we were. Well, we were just exactly where we 
wanted to be—on the end of the point we had 
picked out—and neither of us had had any idea 
of it! 

“Here they come!” And a bunch of black duck 
came speaking in and fluttered over the stool. 
“What time is it, George?” I whispered and with 
a splash and a splutter the bunch started off. 
“Five twenty-eight,” was the answer, and I set- 
tled back for another wait. The stars were very 
dim now, only a few still shining; it was cloudy 
along the horizon, and the only colors in the 
sky were blues arfd grays of all shades. Ducks 
began to come in, one bunch after another, to 
look the decoys over. 

“Let’s set the watch ahead, and if the warden 
appears, kid him into thinking his watch is 
wrong,” I suggested; the strain on my trigger 
finger was becoming intense. ‘“Nothin’ doin’,” 
said George, to whom the game laws are sacred. 
“Right you are, George,” said I, feeling ashamed 
of myself. George, by the way, is the best sports- 
man I know, and whether we bring home the 
bacon or not, it is a great pleasure to merely 
hunt with him. 

“Two minutes more!” and I heard the safe 
snap on George’s gun, just as I snapped mine. 
“Mark right!” and about twenty black duck 
swung up the bay and started in for the stool. 
“Time’s up! Let ’em get right over the decoys. 
You take the first two and I’ll take the last!” 
Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! “Get that cripple 
quick!” Bang! My heart was pounding like a 
trip hammer as we stepped into the water and 
splashed out to retrieve our birds. “Hurry up! 
Here they come!” and we scrambled back into 
our punties. The ducks swung out into the bay; 
they had seen us. In a minute I saw another 
bunch coming, and said so. “I see ’em,” said 
George. I sat there watching the bunch, and 
when they were about 150 yards away “Bang!” 
went George’s gun. “What the——!” I looked 
around to see a green-winged teal swing away 
from the stool. “Why didn’t you shoot?” asked 
George. He had thought that I was watching 
the two teal come up, and I had believed he was 
watching the same bunch I was. 

For about 30 minutes the birds continued to 
come in and we had royal sport. About a mile 
to the east of us on some posted islands and 
points it sounded like the Battle of the Marne. 
Later we found out that one party of four had 
gotten 76 ducks, and two other men had gotten 
their limit of 20 apiece. We did not do quite as 
well as that, but we were both satisfied, and hoped 
that the opening day would always be as much 
sport as this one had been. . 











THE WINTER. 
(Continued from page 1230.) 
predatory animals crossed one another every- 
where. We saw many times where they had 
caught their prey. In every instance where 
weeds or feed-bearing plants were discovered 
standing we scattered it to the ground with our 
clubs. More than once we came across cardinal 
grosbeaks, sparrows and jays fighting hard the 
ice bound berries of the sumac bushes, and at a 
respectful distance quail awaited the fallen 
seeds. On some occasions we saw them attack 
sumac. That night Mat and I brought in fifty- 

four quail. 

Snow began to fall early the next morning 
and continued all that day, a north wind driving 
it with cutting blasts. We became more in- 
terested in our work. [t was not so hard to 
find the birds even with the snow drifting, many 
¢craving for food moved all of the time in search 
of it. Some, however, had given up hope, and 
crowded together near a log or brush pile 
awaiting death or the termination of the storm. 
Our work that day was recompensed with many 
more than the day before. 

The third day the snow continued, Many 
birds succumbed to the hawks and preying 
animals, but most to the cold and starvation. 
In clumps of sedge we found many birds dead, 
but some were still alive. 

At one place a battle had been fought between 
a cock quail and a small screech owl. The 
quail, though, in his attenuated condition, had 
put up a noble fight. The snow was disturbed 
for twenty yards around, but on top of him, 
blinking at the light of day, staring stupidly at 
me, and breathing laboriously from the strenuous 
engagement, stood the little owl on its victim. 
It was so exhausted it was unable to fly, and at 
that I had no intention to take revenge on it 
for what Nature had bidden it to do. 

Our search culminated with the compensation 
of a few quail. They were exceedingly weak. 
At home the other birds were foraging nicely, 
and the last ones soon caught up in strength. 
In time we paid no attention to feeding them. 
They subsisted entirely on the peas they shelled 
out by themselves. Every morning we threw 
some millet and pea hay on the barn floor. 
and it was great fun watching them work at it 
so industriously for the grain. It was surpris- 
ing how few we lost at first. Later when the 
weather subsided some escaped from the barn 
and wandered away. 

At last spring arrived with warm sun rays 
and pungent odors of thawed-out earth. It was 
many days before the birds deserted us entirely, 
though they lingered near the barn well up to the 
time when the breeding instinct urged them to 
the fields. 

Within a radius of a hundred miles the sports- 
men the following fall lamented the scarcity 
of birds. Our twenty-five covies nicely scattered 
over the hills yielded us a splendid increase, 
and taught us to set a law of limits of our own 
on the number killed. The contrast between 
where the birds were fed and cared for and 
where they were given no attention was notice- 
able for many years. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY NATIONAL PARK. 

Senator William S. Kenyon, of Iowa, has re- 
cently introduced a bill for the establishment of 
a national park along the Mississippi River near 
Prairie du Chien (Wis.), and McGregor, Iowa. 
Mississippi Valley National Park is the suggest- 
ed name for the Government reserve, which will 
include nearly 1,000 acres of land as well as in- 
numerable islands in the river. 
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THE UNNATURAL HISTORY DEPARTMENT. 
HE unnatural history connected with this 


month’s lesson concerns man’s natural pro- 

pensities in the way of wiping out of valu- 
able and interesting species rather than any difh- 
culty in guessing the correct answer. A press 
story just at hand announces the alleged dis- 
covery of a flock of real passenger pigeons in 
northwestern Pennsylvania. The _ illustration 
herewith is of a family almost as rare. 

By the way, last month’s lesson represented an 
Australian duckbill—the Ornithorhynchus anati- 
nus. Don’t you mind when you used to ask the 
teacher to pronounce it for you? 


PL 
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ASHAWAY LINES—Merit and Service 


Gold Medal 


Panama-Pacific 
International 
Exposition 


Twisted or Braided Lines for Salt or Fresh Water Game Fishing 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., 


Established 1824 


ASHAWAY, R. I., U.S. A. 


92 years of continuous service 


Bass Fishing is most enjoyable during the fall of the leaf. 


You will get most satisfaction and better results always by using 


LOUIS RHEAD’S Artificial Nature Lures 


They are now being made neater, stronger, therefore more lasting. 
Bass minnows, small 75c., large $1.00. Experts all agree, best bait made. 


Frog $1.00, large or small. 


Crawfish, two sizes, $1.00 and 75c. 


Helgramite 75c. 
For ten dollars you get a complete 


Hook where you want, on body or legs, or both. 
Grasshopper, two sizes, 75c. and 50c. 
New Caterpillars, gray, brown, black, 50c. each. 


set that will enable you to capture all game fishes. 


Address the inventor and maker 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





TROUT FLY-FISHING IN AMERICA 


By CHARLES ZIBEON SOUTHARD 
Py book contains 18 colored plates of the different species of trout found in this country, 1 colored Fe 


ee wet-flies and 1 colore 


plate of favorite dry-flies. There are in addition 12 illustrations in bla 


hite. The plates and illustrations are by H. H. Leonard. 
“The scope of the work can at once be seen by the following table of contents: 


I. Trout Found in American Waters. 
II. The Art of Fly-Fishin 
A By m of the Merits of the Wet 
zona of Fly-Fishing. 


. The se Fly Rod ts Function. 
> gee we Be mae a Fly-Fi 


ishing. 
e Rel he Line, The 
me Oy and The F. 
. The Habits of Trout,” 
The Coloration of Trout. 
The Sight and Hearing of Trout. 
A Few Words About Casting the Wet- 


Fly. 


Chapter 
XI. Howto Fish the Wet-Fly. 
. How and When to Strike Trout. 
When to Fish Dark and Light Colored 


Flies. 
. The “Expert” Fly-Fisherman. 
- How to Make Your Own Leaders. 
= Fly-Fishing in the Rangeley 
egion. 
Wet-Flies Used in Various States. 
Dry-Flies Used in England and America. 
IX. List of Wet-Flies. 
Miscellaneous Matters. 
Glossary. Index. 


“It is the last word on fly-fishing for trout.”—Dr. James A. pane. Royal, 8vo., $7.50 Net. De Luxe 
Edition, $20.00 Net. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 





128 Broadway, New York 
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THE BIG OUTDOORS. . 
For at least one month each season there is Injun 
blood in me; 
I hear the Big Woods calling and the songs of 
stream and tree. 
My heart for deals and barter is no longer 
primed with zest, 
The roll-top sets me frowning and my tired eyes 
face the West. 
I feel it coming—coming ; 
Scent of balsam and of pine. 
The trout cord is a-humming, 
With a beauty on the line. 
Up from the wells of Nature 
The gushing incense flows, 
With here and there a glimmer 
Of steel-blue lakes that glimmer 
And mountains capped with snows. 
For at least one month each season, the Primi- 
tive comes first; 
My feet crave rough, wild wand’rings—I have 
the night-dew thirst. 
And, as I talk my business, and as I tend my 
toil, 
I see the camp-fire gleaming and hear the coffee 
boil. 
The wish is coming—coming ; 
The call to far, dim ways— 
And Nature’s hand is strumming 
The strings of golden days. 
A quick sharp bark, that echoes; 
A brown form speeding past— 
Then—twigs that crackle louder; 
The tang of burning powder, 
Thank God! The Woods—at last! 
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For .at least one month each season, I would 
be a Gypsy man, 
And roam the high, sweet places and ply th’ 
fryin’ pan. 
I must have my.shirt throat open and let my 
beard grow wild, 
And blot the eternal picture of some papers 
being filed. 
The hope is coming—coming ; 
That builds us all a-new— 
And at my desk I’m humming 
My last farewells to you. 
In just three days now, Sonny, 
I’ll seek those treasure-shores; 
And, after months of fasting, 
With rod, I’ll be a-casting 
In God’s great Out-o-Doors! 
—W. Livincston Larnep. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 
Members of the American Canoe Association 


gathered at the Park Avenue Hotel on Saturday, 
October 28th, to celebrate their 36th anniversary 
with a dinner. Proceedings were held under the 
auspices of the Atlantic Division. All six Di- 
visions were well represented and in all, over 
150 members were seated at the dinner. Camp 
songs were in order between each satisfying 
course. The officers and former Commodores 
gave very interesting talks on canoeing. Com- 
modore Saunders announced that the next Na- 
tional Meet would be at Sugar Island from Au- 
gust 10th to 24th and said from all reports that 
he expected to have a record breaking meet. He 
called on the racing men to send larger delega- 
tions than heretofore and asked all cruising men 
to come and try their hand at the Forest and 
Stream Wilderness Contest which has proved 
such a feature on the regatta program. A new 
attraction at Sugar Island will be a decked sail- 
ing canoe race for members over 50 years of age. 
A hundred dollar cup was donated by several 
of the members for such a race. 

The Executive Committee with Commodore 
Saunders in the chair met at the hotel at 10 
o’clock Saturday morning and finished up the 
business of the 1916 season. At noon a buffet 
luncheon was served and at 2:30 the Board of 
Governors and Racing Board went into session. 
The latter revised the complete set of racing 
rules, making many changes to comply with mod- 
ern canoeing. 

A number of the lady members were guests at 
the buffet luncheon and later attended a matinee. 





WHERE FISHING IS ALWAYS GOOD. 


(Continued from page 1226) 


the scenery is interrupted by the tug of your 
line, as a large big-mouth seeks to take it into 
his possession, or your attention is caught by a 
two or three feet alligator sliding off some 
favorite log, and then to think that these beauties 
of scenery are permanent, and are not doomed 
to die by the approach of winter, but can be 
enjoyed every day of the year and you can not 
help but rejoice that these beauties are lasting, 
but ever changing, by the blooming of other 
and different flowering plants and shrubs. 
While we have been drinking in and approach- 
ing the beautiful and changing scenery unfolded 
to our gaze, and accumulating all the bass and 
big black sunfish or bream we can use, our out- 
board motor, almost silently, has moved us to 
the Veteran’s Camp, near the head of skiff navi- 
gation; so we run up on the narrow sand bar, 
tie the boat, clean and broil the fish, fry the 
salt pork, minced with potatoes and onions, boil 
the coffee in the pure spring water of the stream, 
and with bread and butter, wild grapes and Guava 
jelly, mangoes and Avacoda pears, enjoy a feast 
that no French chef can surpass, cut the palm 
fronds and palmetto leaves, and place them 
eighteen inches thick for the bed resting between 
two palm trees connected by a rope to hold the 
mosquito-bar canopy; then to lounge and smoke 
and visit until drowsy, then to sleep, breathing 
in the ozone ard perfume of the flowering plants 
and vines all about your bed. Oh, such refresh- 
ing sleep! In the morn a plunge in the clear 
cool spring water; then a replica of the dinner 
for breakfast, then the return through the en- 
chantment of the beautiful scenery to Stuart, 
with plenty of bass, bream, sea-trout and ser- 
geant to give a good supply to all your near 
and intimate neighbors, and you will join with 
the writer in proclaiming, “That no other stream 
or section of the country can furnish such de- 
lightful fishing trips as can be had, any and 
every day of the year, on the water of the St. 
Lucie River and its tributaries, starting from 
Stuart, Florida.” . 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Fish 
and Game Protective Association was held on 
September 8th but was immediately adjourne(, 
the adjourned meeting taking place at the State 
Game Farm, Madison, Conn., on September 15th, 
where a lunch was served and an inspection of 
the farm was made. 


Big catches of channel bass have been made 
during the past three or four months by mem- 
bers of the Asbury Park Fishing Club at New 
Inlet, Carson’s Inlet and Townsend’s, all excel- 
lent “channel bass spots” along the New Jersey 
coast. 


Graphitoleo 


You know that fine oils are only temporary 
lubricants for gun mechanisms and reels. Graph- 
itoleo has staying qualities, and is a wonder- 


ful lubricant and rust preventive as well. 


Send 15c. and dealer’s name 
for a trial tube, No. 52-H. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
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UNCLE NED BUCKSHAW PHILOSOPHIZES 


SAN RREMREUANM HT EAU MUGGED ASMCAEAS SAO UL SAE ASGEEHUOSAS eae 


Editor l‘orest and Stream: 

There are several varieties of the retort. There 
is the retort courteous, the retort semi-courteous 
semi-ironical, the retort philosophical (all three 
of which presuppose the keeping of the temper) 
and then come the retort snarly-ill-natured and, 
finally, the retort brutal. The only possible rea- 
son why the outburst of Mr. Edward C. Cross- 
man (of my native State, by the way!) should 
draw down upon the readers of your fine old 
magazine an answer from me, is that I might 
try to weave a little sermon out of his matter 
and general style, any personal dispute between 
the word-loving Mr. Crossman and myself hav- 
ing of course no interest whatever. 


It would appear in the first place that a good 





This is Uncle Ned Buckshaw—A Man Who Can 
Tame Wild Cats Naturally Remains Cool 
Under Cross-fire. 


old “Eastern” tenderfoot (that’s me, though ! 
am sure my feet are not more tender than 
Brother Crossman’s amour propre!) has stepped 
rather rudely upon the only parts of his feet 
that might be tender—his corns, moral corns of 
course. Old Uncle Ned (his hair is white now) 
has been at it a long time and fancied that a 
bit of a laugh at some weakness might be in him, 
forgiven. He was wrong, he didn’t reckon with 
cross.men, and he herewith abjectly -apologizes. 
Mr. Crossman told of chucking away a perfectly 
good hunting-knife in its sheath because, as it 
was worn at’ his side, it very naturally clung 
lovingly to every passing bit of landscape. That 
was sad; one doesn’t cast away a nice knife 
(and of course so good a woodsman as Mr. 
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Crossman would be carrying none but the best) 


just for that, for, as I pointed out to him, and 


here’s hoping that he appreciated the point of 


the hint more than he did that of his knife, by 


wearing his sheath-knife in the small of his 
back it wouldn’t have been in the way and he 
would still be in possession of it! 


Now when a man pokes fun at you, or treads | 


on your corns, and acts as if you were a tender- 
foot, you have two ways open to you. 


foreigner doesn’t understand your language; or 
you bide your time, read up the works of the 
man who swatted you, and get back at him, al- 
ways ironically—amiably, in somewhat the same 
manner in which he “went for” you. Brother 
Crossman had a fine opportunity. Old Uncle 
Ned has written much—too much—and there are 
numerous slips in his stuff that could have been 
used beautifully as above laid down. 


UPUNMADOUAL ALLL LAAN 


Either | 
you “get mad,” see red and hit out savagely, as | 
does Brother Crossman, in which case you have | 
as much effect as the raising of the voice when a | 





But that | 


was beyond the youthful feelings of Mr. Cross- | 


man. (He must be young, he is so impulsive!) 
He simply “got mad,” and answers my hint about 
wearing the knife by saying (1) “California and 
Oregon hunting is through the thickest sort of 
brush.” 
of conditions have nothing to do with Western 


hunting.” (I think I understand what this rather | 


odd English tries to make plain.) (3) “We 
would suggest that: ‘us woodsmen’ (ah, that 
phrase hit him hard!) confine their comment to 
articles bearing on their own sort of country and 
their own experience.” I never mentioned West- 
ern conditions, by the way. 

Anybody can see that with these potent argu- 
ments Mr. Crossman completely disproves my 


assertion that, had he worn his knife at his back, | 


he wouldn’t have lost it, for he wouldn’t have 
had to throw it away! A hint at attacking West- 
ern sportsmanship cannot be found in the inter- 
view that made Mr. Crossman cross. 
Incidentally he proves that there is no “thick” 
country in the East. We hunt moose and other 
game, so he possibly thinks, over macadamized 
roads. Eastern sportsmen are tenderfeet. These 


facts, coming from Mr. Crossman, should be | 


known. They are too important to keep from a 
world thirsty for knowledge. 
Uncte Nep BucksHaw, 
(Licensed Guide). 
So. Milford, N. S., Oct. 1, 1916. 


STRAY CASTS FOR THE ANGLER. 
Under the guidance of Fred E. Pilling, deputy 
State game and fish warden of Montana, the 
streams in the Big Hole Country (Montana) 
have recently been re-stocked with a large num- 
ber of trout fry. ' 


Edward Swanson, a member of the Butte 
(Mont.) Anglers’ Club, has to his credit a catch 


(2) “Easterners and Eastern knowledge | 





| 


of the biggest trout caught in the Big Hole Coun- | 


try this season. Mr. Swanson’s catch consisted 
of one “Rainbow” that weighed eleven pounds, 
eleven ounces dressed and another that tipped 
the scales at ten pounds, two ounces. 


The membership of the Connecticut Fish and 
Game Protective Association has been increased 
during the past year from 723 to 1,227. 
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Here’s a Rare Treat for Lovers 
of Dogs, Woodcraft or Guncraft 


“ad 





Your Choice ‘ o of Four Interesting and Authoritative 
Books Together With a Full Year’s Subscription to 
FOREST anp STREAM ror $1.5 


This practically gives you your choice of books FREE 


as commencing the January number the subscription 
THE AIREDALE 


price of Forest and Stre>m wi'l be increased to $1.50 a year 
This instructive and interest- 


ing work is the latest and best 
book on the subject. 

Those who desire to train 
their dogs to the highest state 





of efficiency either as eom- 
panions or for hunting will find 
practical instructions on the 
subject. 

There are important chapters 
devoted to breeding, kennel 
management, preparation for 
the show ring, diseases and 
treatment. Publishers’ price, 


in cartridge board covers, $1.00. 


MODERN BREAKING 


Probably the most practical treatise ever published 
on the training of setters and pointers. 

Every phase of the subject has been carefully cov- 
ered. It is a book well calculated to enable the amateur 
to become a successful trainer 
and handler. 

Illustrated by Osthaus. Pub- 
lishers’ price, cartridge boar@ 
covers, $1.00. 


WOODCRAFT 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for guidance 
of those who go into the wild 
for sport or recreation was ever 
written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than Nessmuk. 
Camp equipment, camp making, 
the personal kit, camp fires, 
shelters, bedding, fishing, cook- 
ing, and a thousand and one 
kindred topics are considered. 
Cloth, illustrated, 160 pages. 
Publishers’ price, $1.00. 


GUNCRAFT 
By WM. A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of the 
subject has been covered with 
a scientific accuracy and the 
aera side of wing-shooting, 
as been treated in a way that 
will enable either the expert 
or the amateur to determine if 
he is shooting with a gun that 
fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of 
success in trap shooting as well 
as the peculiarities in flight of 


quail, jacksnipe, woodcock. 
ruffed grouse and the duck 
family are illustrated. Pub- 


lishers’ price, cartridge board 


cover, $1.00. 


can be ordered to one or different addresses. 


Book or magazine 
Present subscribers can have new subscription started 


| at end of present prepaid period. 
Canadian orders 65 cents extra for postage. 
SEND YOUR ORDER IN NOW 


| FOREST and STREAM, 118 E. 28th St. NEW YORK 
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Gj UN S, Ammunition, Hunting Clothing 


and Shoes, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, and all Fall 
and Winter Goods are shown in our Catalogue No. 72 F 


ie Camping Goods, Canoes, all Summer Sports 
are shown in our Catalogue No. 70 





Either or both Catalogues mailed on receipt of 5c. to partly pay postage 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 
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The most discriminating gun users in America shoot guns made by 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn.,U.S. A. 


| Makers of Guns that Satisfy 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


i NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 
| Resident Agent, A. W. duBray. P. O. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








The Gun that never shoots loose 


With Two Triggers, $55.00 — With Automatic Ejector, $66.00 
With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Trigger, - 86.00 
We make all grades from - - - - $25.00 to $1000.00 


SEND FOR OUR ART CATALOG 


The HUNTER ARMS CO,, Inc. 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 
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CONNECTICUT HAS KILLED HER DEER. 
Branford, Ct., September 12, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The State of Connecticut, in 1915, passed the 
most lenient law, concerning the killing of deer, 
that has ever been known to our people, and the 
foreseen butchery has been wrought. We won- 
der, now, how such an inauspicious bill could 
have been approved, with its most obvious results, 
and influenced by the most prudent judgment of 
our representatives. 'We wonder if the farmers 
did not push it through in view of their immedi- 
ate recompense, or if, perhaps, the farmers were 
not justified in urging such a move. Yet we ask 
ourselves if the old law did not offer them suf- 
ficient protection. We can not help, also, from 
thinking of the so-called “class legislature” with 
a little bit of suspicion. But whatever it was, the 
whole subject and its discussion seems most dis- 
tasteful to us now. 

I fear we few friends of the deer were gravely 
deceived when the prolongation of the closed sea- 
son, a few years ago, gave us to understand that 
the existence of this animal was to the interest of 
the State. What pride, and what elation came 
over us when, for the first time in fifteen years, 
we saw the timid buck step out from cover, to 
nibble the dewy grasses of our meadows! What 
pleasant memories it recalled, and what a lasting 
impression a glimpse of this kind left with us! 
But this interest, this joy, and this satisfaction 
took place in a different light to some people, 
who stood to witness the same impressive sight. 
They craved to lift down their rusty firearm 
from its hooks, but feared the law. And then 
these farmers paved the way for the long-desired 
slaughter. Intolerable to them was the thought 
that something lived that they might shoot, and 
they greased their guns to prepare for the de- 
struction of our few deer that were tamed by the 
summer sun. And our commissioners and our 
societies, that might have opposed the passage 
of such a cruel law, stood accommodatingly aside 
to see the re-extermination of our deer. 

T. F. Hamner. 


AN APPPRECIATIVE CANADIAN _ SUB- 
SCRIBER. 
Sept. 18th, 1916, Minnedosa, Man., Canada. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

After a year’s trial I feel that I cannot do 
without your very interesting magazine. En- 
closed please find $1.35, together with slip. Keep 
up the good work and long life to you. 

Hersert W. Hitcrarp. 
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Edited by Fred. O. Copeland. 


ERE is a charm in the days now 

upon us, a peacefulness in the long 

twilight heralded by the evening star 
back in the sky. It is true, there are days 
when the rain comes patt’rin’ down, but 
the sportsman, unlike those who do not 
feel the pull of the woods, seeks this op- 
portunity to sit in the doorway with the 
old corncob pipe a-lit and he finds little 
meaning in the popular christening “mel- 
ancholy.” There is a choice of thought: 
the reminiscence of the greenery of late 
September and the gold of October, or 
the anticipation of that wonderful, fleeting 
Indian summer. And who may say the 
sportsman is not best suited by nature to 
receive its benediction when in this dreamy 
and magical interval the year seems to 
have “borrowed every season’s charm to 
end its days in gladness”! 
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WHAT IS POWDER FOULING? 


HE user of firearms experiences three dif- 

ferent and distinct shocks in the matter 

of ammunition when he goes through the 
cycle from empty gun to dead bird; the shock 
at the time of purchase, the shock at the instant 
of firing, and the shock produced when he looks 
through a barrel that has been left several 
weeks without its having been cleaned. 

Let us forget the pain of the first shock, the 
happiness of the second one, and concern our- 
selves about the last one. It goes without saying 
that the true lover of good guns does every- 
thing in his power to keep the inside of the tube 
clean. Leaving aside the important matter of 
the gun’s accuracy, he takes pride and feels a 
satisfaction in seeing the bore reflect light not 
unlike a mirror. While the mechanical process 
of cleaning is common knowledge, the chemistry 
of cleaning out fouling is perhaps not so well 
known nor so necessary to be known but it 
is somewhat interesting. 

What is this ash, this fouling, that is formed 
from the combustion of the powder at the high 
temperature of explosion and which we so as- 
siduously remove after.a hard day at the traps 
or in the field? These residues from different 
powders consist of mineral salts and carbonates. 
School days are past for many of us and perhaps 
the digression will be pardoned if it is called to 
mind that a mineral salt or a carbonate is 
formed when an acid gives up part of its ele- 
ments for a metal. All powders containing nitro 
glycerine give an acid residue. Such powders 
are DuPont, Ballistite, Infallible, Bullseye and 
Lesmok—the powder commonly used to load .22 
cal. ammunition. Schultze, Dead Shot, O. K., 
and powders of this type give an alkaline residue. 

In the process of cleaning we brush out and 
polish away most of the residue in the barrel 
but enough remains to do damage if we go no 
further with the cleaning. How much remains 
may be seen when a “solvent” for nitro powder 
is liberally wiped onto the seemingly clean and 
shining bore and allowed to remain two or three 


(Continued on page 1258.) 
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Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 
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Holiday Shapping Without Leaving Home 
aa ee you like to sit comfortably in your home and take 
porting Goods, Guns, Rifles, Fi Tackle, Cam 
reer Goods, Kodake Watches, bam Scien Leat 


through our store? 


You can view our whole line of 


Goods, Golf, Tennis, 
salad Goods and Novelties 


Send us your name and: address and we will send you our 
catalogues containing about fifteen hundred illustrations Free 
Your Orders Will Receive the Same Attention as Though You Had Called in Person 


QUALITY — EQUIPMENT 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, inc. 


Tobacco Habit 
Easily Overcome 


A New Yorker, of wide experience, has written a book 
telling how the tobacco or snuff habit may be easily 
and quickly banished with delightful benefit. The 
author, Edward J. Woods, 1490 D, Station E, New York 
City, will mail his book free on request. 

The health improves wonderfully after tobacco crav- 
ing is conquered. Calmness, tranquil sleep, clear eyes, 
normal appetite, good digestion, manly vigor, strong 
memory and a general gain in efficiency are among the 
many benefits reported. Get rid of that nervous, 
irritable feeling; no more need of pipe, cigar, cigarette, 
snuff or chewing tobacco to pacify forbid desire. 


YOUR 


BUILD SovVE STEEL BOAT 
From Patterns and printed 2 
instructions. Save % Cost. = 
Work Easy. Material fur- & Sw 


njshed, Also finish boats. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 611 Perry St., ALBION, MICH. 


THE AIREDALE 


by Dr. Wm. Bruette 


An up-to-date treatise on these useful dogs. There 
is no better all-around sportsman’s dog on earth than 
a well-trained Airedale. This practical book tells 
how to train them. 196 pages, cartridge board cover, 
price $1.00. Fully illustrated. 


YOU CAN GET ALONG WITHOUT 
IT—BUT IT IS NICE TO. HAVE ONE 


e Excelsior rtsman’s_ Belt 








Safe. Put your Watch, Cigarettes, 
Matches or ne in, Bathing, 
Fishing, Canoeing, Hunting. Ma le 


Gun etal ickel Plated and 
oxidized Finishes. The 
nice and wide and 


STRAY CASTS FOR THE ANGLER. 

On Tuesday, September 19, the Chicago Fly 
Casting Club gave an honorary dinner to the 
members of the Chicago Casting Club who took 
part in the recent National Tournament at New- 
ark, N. J. Members of the Illinois Casting 
Club, the Anglers’ Casting Club of Chicago and 
the North Shore Casting Club were present. 

The Chicago casters sure had it on the Eastern 












Prompt and Careful Service 


.L.sD. 200 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


New York 


Bet. W. 23 and 24 Streets 


Improve Your HOME, OFFICE or LODGE 
with a DIXON QUALITY Game Head. 


Newly Mounted 


Moose Heads 


60, 57, 55, and 50 inches spread or width 
of horns. Perfect in every way. Correctly 
mounted. Mothproof. Large Mounted Elk, 
Woodland Caribou, Rocky Mountain Sheep 
heads, 16-inch base circumference. jeer 
and other Game Heads of the BEST CLASS. 
Beauty and size of head and class of tax- 
idermy work make my heads the best in 
America. My method of shipping protects 
you in every way 

References:—The Hotels Gayoso, Peabody and 

Chisea, Memphis, Tenn. 


EDWIN DIXON 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 


Unionville, Ontario, Canada 












Main Street, 





casters in, the recent National Tournament at 
Newark, N. J The Chicago Fly Casting Club 
won the National five-man team cup and many. 
individual cups were also won by members of 
this’ club. 

It is reported that Joseph, Pallubicki, a four- 
teen-year old boy of Winona, Minn., caught a 
sixty-seven pound catfish a short time ago in 
the Mississippi River. Reports of catfish weigh- 
ing seventy-two and seventy-seven pounds re- 
spectively have also been caught in this river 
during the past summer. 


































SHOOTERS! 


Raise Your Averages 10% 


HOW? By Joining the A. A. T. A. 


BRONZE 





Baltimore 


WHAT IS POWDER FOULING? 
(Continued from page 1257) 
days. When, after a few days elapse, the bore 
is inspected it often shows up a black fouling 
more dense than the original one. The residue 
has gone into solution with the solvent. 

In order to give a general idea of the ingredi- 
ents of a “solvent” the formula of Dr. W. G. 
Hudson is taken as an example: 

Kerosene (tested and found 


free from acid). ..s..6..6é' 2 fluid oz. 
ier AME od bac ohods sicvwioe te ose 
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It is the acetone (made up of carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen) which gives to these cleaners 
their strong, peculiar odor and which is used 
as the solvent. Sperm oil is frequently used as 
one of the components with the idea of prevent- 
ing rust after the use of the solvent. 

The foregoing has been written with the 
smooth-bore in mind. It is well to know the 
kind of fouling you have in your barrel and in 
the case of rifles using bullets jacketed with 
cupro-nickel, tin plated copper or bullets of mild 
steel or lead alloy, a planting of the bore oc- 
curs which calls for a metal fouling solution or 
a mercurial ointment. The shot gun artist 
knows little of the trials of the high powered 
rifle enthusiast. ‘ 


ANOTHER WESTY HOGAN IS HISTORY. 
RESIDENT NEAF APGAR and his associ- 
ates are to be congratulated on running an- 
other of their tournaments smoothly and 

successfully from the first “pull” to the last 

“out.” Moreover, hats should be lifted to the 
weather man for his gift of five perfect Sep- 
tember days. 

More than two hundred shooters were already 

on hand at Venice Park when the big match on 





Why rock along as an 80 percenter 
when you can get and stay in the 
90 per cent. class? 


Write for Booklet 


American Amateur 
Trapshooters’ Association 


MARYLAND TRUST BUILDING 


Records of hundreds of medal, winners prove that our 
system of trapshooting positively increases averages from 
5% to 15% within a few months and makes dependable 
high scores out of unsteady shooters. 


The 1916 G. A. H., The Preliminary, 
and The Amateur 
Were All Won By A. A. T. A. MEDAL SHOOTERS 


Championship 


STERLING SILVER 





Maryland 





practice day was staged. It was the race for the 
Hercules Amateur All-round Championship tro- 
phy, and rightly named, since it calls for 50 tar- 
gets from 18 yards, 50 from 20 yards, 50 from 22 
yards and 25 pairs. The cup was placed in open 
competition for the first time at St. Louis when 
the Grand Ameri¢an was shot there in August. 
E. L. Barlett, of Baltimore, who won the cup 
at that time, was the holder, and Fred Plum, of 
Atlantic City, the chall.nger. Plum in this con- 
test gained a lead that increased throughout the 
race and he finished with a score of 144, while 
Barlett handed in a~131. 

Two popular events of the first regular day 
were the State team race and the doubles race 
for the Gillespie trophy. In the team race New 
Jersey’s five was victorious, Néw York taking 
second place, while Pennsylvania and Ohio tried 
for third. The Gillespie trophy was carried to 
Canada by Joe Jennings of Tormorden, but not 
till he had shot himself through a three-cornered 
tie. 

The second day developed a thriller. R. D. 
Morgan bagged every one of his 175 birds. The 
nearest danger was two targets away, three men 
having allowed two targets each to alight in 
safety. 


A big feature of the third day was the contest 
for’the Atlantic City Cup. C. H. Newcomb won 
this cup when it was first shot for in 1910 and 
Frank S. Wright is the only man who has two 
legs on it. It is valued at $300 and must be 
won three times to become personal property. 
Fred Harlow edged Wright out by one target 
this year. 

The much-talked of team race, East vs. West, 
based on 500 16-yard targets was decided this 
day, and East triumphed by the narrow margin 
of 16 targets. 

The 88 percenters opened the first act of the 
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last day. J. L. Wright broke away from his 88 
gait and ran up a score of 95 for first place. 


The DuPont 18-yard Mark Championship 
trophy brought out some excellent scores in the 
face of a troublesome wind, and G. N. Fish’s 
96 showed fast work. 

Darkness settled down on the Westy Hogans 
Handicap befcre it was over and F. A. Landis 
and J. G. Martin shot off for first place in what 
developed into a guessing contest, Landis guess- 


‘ ing one better than his associate. 


THE SUNSET TOURNAMENT OF THE 
INTERSTATE. 
The Pacific Coast Handicap. 

HE Interstate’s last classic for 1916, the 

Eleventh Pacific Coast Handicap Tourna- 

ment, was held at Everding Park, Portland, 
Oregon, September 12, 13 and 14, under the 
auspices of the Portland Gun Club. 

The 60 entrants who turned out practice day 
disappointed the railbirds by not handing in as 
high scores as expected, due, perhaps, to a slight 
northeast wind and to the fact most of the 
shooters were new to the conditions at the shoot- 
ing park. Two 95’s-were high. However, 25 
finished with 90 per cent. or better, among them 
Miss Glaydes Reid, who ran her first event of 
25 straight. Her work was the feature of the 
day. Squad 2, known as the “Native Son 
Quintet”—all Californians—didn’t have a mem- 
ber who turned in less than 90 per cent. answer. 

The Pacific Coast Introductory was won, after 
a battle royal, by the veteran O. N. Ford with 
a score of 96 and four shoot-offs—four men 
were tied on 96. The professionals turned in for 
a high score 98. Seventy-four participated in 
the introductory event. 

The scores'of 96, 95 and 93 in the Pacific Coast 
Special were considered high considering the 
high wind which grabbed the target at the trap 
house roof and floated it here and there. 

Ninety-ones were high in the Pacific Coast 
Overture and the Preliminary Handicap. Sixty- 
nine shooters entered the Pacific Coast Special 
and one less participated in the Preliminary 
Handicap. 

Ninety entered the main event and after one 
of the most exciting races ever seen in the local 
yards, Frank M. Templeton, secretary-treasurer 
of the Portland Gun Club, took first money and 
first trophy ‘n the Pacific Coast Handicap with 
91 out of a 100 from the 20-yard mark. 

In all the eleven years of the Pacific Coast 
Handicap never before has the winner been 
handicapped to 20 yards. Three times it has 
been won from 19 yards, three times from 18, 
three times from 17 and once from 16. One 
98 has been recorded, two 97’s, one 96, one 95, 
four 93’s and one 80. 

This is the third time Portland has staged the 
tournament and every shooter who has been to 
Portland is anxious to play a return engage- 
ment. One of these years the Portland Gun 
Club hopes to run the tournament during the 
Rose Festival week in June in order to prove 
that “In Portland grows for you a rose.” 


SUCCESS OF THE SUBSIDIARY HANDICAPS 
FOR 1916. 

HE Southern was the only one of the four 
subsidiary handicaps given by the Interstate 
Association for the Encouragement of 

Trapshooting in 1916 that had a larger number 
of entrants in the main event than in any pre- 
vious year, although one of the tournaments— 
the Eastern—while not having as many entrants 
in the main event as on two previous occasions, 
was the greatest trapshooting tournament ever 









conducted in the East, excepting, of course, the 
Westy Hogans. 

The Southern had 244: entries in the main 
event held in Memphis, Tenn., with 177 men and 
women to face the traps. The best previous 
entry list was at Roanoke, Va., in 1913, when 
163 men appeared. 

There were 159 entrants in the Western Handi- 
cap, held in Omaha, Neb., against 230 in St. 
Louis in 1915; 227 in Denver, in 1906; 202 in 
Denver, in 1907, and 188 in Omaha, in IoIt. 

The Pacific Coast Handicap staged in Port- 
land, Ore., drew 90 of the coast trapshots. The 
same event attracted 138 in Portland two years 
ago ‘and five times have the entrants passed the 
100-mark. Strong winds interfered with the tar- 
get breaking, it playing all sorts of freakish tricks 
with the targets. 


“BORN” OR “MADE.” 

HETHER shooters are “born” -or. “made” 

is a much-mooted subject. Mr. H. H. 

Stevens, who has come in contact with 
shooters of every conceivable type during the 
summer at the shooting school at Atlantic City, 
is of the opinion that shooters are “self-made.” 
He says that a novice; who has never formed 
any bad habits which need to be overcome will 
rise to proficiency rapidly enough to satisfy the 
most impatient; perfection being a matter of re- 
finement in gun fitting, coaching, practice and 
the cultivation of absolute confidence. 

Some, he found, naturally made progress 
faster than others, but it would be a bold asser- 
tion to say that this shooter was more favorably 
endowed by nature, particularly as regards shoot- 
ing, than his fellow. He ventures the opinion 
that one merely learns quicker and better than 
the other. 

To become expert, one must cultivate an easy, 
natural position and correct manner of holding 
the gun. By watching the experts, both amateurs 
and professionals, one may learn how to stand 
from the object lessons they give when at the 
traps, for few indeed in either class adopt any 
other than the easiest and most natural position. 

The gravest faults Mr. Stevens encountered in 
novices were tendencies to lift the cheek from 
the gun, unnecessarily waiting ‘after getting aim 
before shooting, and an uncontrollable habit of 
pulling the trigger the moment the target ap- 
peared, without regard to aim, direction or flight. 

Possession of a gun which does not fit the 
shooter cannot be correctly called:a fault, rather 
it is a misfortune. The beginner in wing-shoot- 
ing knows nothing about selecting a gun to fit 
him. It is necessary to use a ‘“trygun” to get 
an exact fit and enjoy the pleasure of being able 
to shoot well. 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP FOR 1917. 


LTHOUGH the Interstate Association for 

the Encouragement of Trapshooting does 

not award the Grand American Trapshoot- 
ing tournament for 1917 until its meeting in 
December there are at this time no less than five 
cities in the field for the trapshooting classic. 

These cities are: Toledo, O.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; St. Josephs, Mo.; Chicago, Ill, and In- 
dianapolis, Ind. At the recent Grand American 
tournament in St. Louis, Chicago trapshots talked 
it up for the “Queen City of the Lakes,” and 
the St. Joe trapshooters buttonholed every trap- 
shooter and pinned a button on him—or her— 
which declared in no uncertain language that St. 
Joe was the spot for the 1917 tournament. 

The Chicago trapshots said they would pull off 
the tournament at Grand Park, with Lake Michi- 
gan as the background, with ten traps and would 
guarantee the greatest trapshooting event ever 
held in these glorious States. And Chicago looks 
pretty good to many of the shooters. Toledo, 
Indianapolis and Milwaukee were not very strong 
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Holidays at Their Best Have Limitations 


Not so with the happy memories that fit the mood prompted by an easy chair, a pipe 
and a bottle of 


_ Evans 
Ale « Stout 


That’s the combination that makes “Indoor Thinks” even more enjoyable: than Outdoor 


Realities. 


Alone or with “pals of the trail” there’s nothing so conducive to “rem- 


iniscing” than a glass of Evans’ Ale or Stout. They bring the joys of outing days to 


the home fireside. 
Supplied in Bottles and Splits by all Good Dealers. 


at the Grand American, but they will present their 
claims at the annual meeting of the Interstate 
Association. 

Indianapolis has one of the finest trapshooting 
grounds in the country; Milwaukee has several 


available places, while Toledo has the grounds of | 


the Power Bay Gun Club, 160 acres, room for any 
number of traps desired and with the waters of 
the bay for the background. And a clear back- 
ground is going to help a whole lot in the selec- 
tion of the place for the Grand American Handi- 


cap. The background at St. Louis didn’t please 


all the shooters. 


There are many trapshots of the opinion that a 


Grand American Handicap in the East would be 
a great thing for the sport. The entries at the 
present time are mainly from the Middle West. 
Eastern trapshots are inclined to the belief that 


if the tournament was held in one of the larger | 


Eastern cities there would be fully as many 
entries asin the tournaments in Dayton and St. 
Louis. If one of the larger clubs in one of the 
larger Eastern cities could stage the event it 
would be well worth a trial. . 

To stimulate interest among owners of the 
Hand Trap for throwing clay targets the Du 
Pont Company, ‘Wilmington, Del. will award 
$15 as-a first price, second prize $10, two prizes 
of $7.50, five of $5 and fifteen of $2.50 for stories 
of not more than 600 words concerning the use 
of the Hand Trap, the stories to be illustrated by 
three photographs each containing more than one 
person. The contest closes December 1, 1916. 


CASSIAR’S BIG GAME. 

A record of big game killed in the Cassiar 
district, British Columbia, last season, follows— 
I5 moose, 29 caribou, 29 goat, 25 sheep and 27 
bears. 

The shortest route from the East to these 
hunting grounds, is by the new G. T. P. to 
Prince Rupert, thence north by steamship to 
Wrangell, then up the Stikine River 150 miles 
by launch to Telegraph Creek and beyond that 
point pack and saddle horses. 

R. W. Dean, of Elizabeth, N. J., killed the 
moose with the largest spread—61% inches. The 
palm was 37 by 11 inches and it had 22 points. 

Dr. A. W. Elting of Albany, N. Y., got a 
moose with a spread of 5258 inches, having a 
palm 38 by 13 inches, with 30 points. 

The largest caribou was killed by Dr. A. B. 
Jones of Providence, R. I. It had a spread of 
52 inches, a length of 55 inches and 33 points. 

Paul, of Philadelphia, killed a caribou 
having a spread of 47% inches, a length of 50% 
inches, with 40 points. He also killed the larg- 
est goat. 

Mrs. Paul killed three caribou, her largest hav- 
ing a spread of 40 inches, with a length of 52% 
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Our Expert Casting Line 
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seeegees Line of its size in the World. Used by 


Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf 
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The Thomas hand made split bamboo Sobleg 
rod has been perfected to meet both the al 
around and the various special requirements 


of the modern angling sport. Made of the 

finest bamboo, light, resilient, perfectly jointed 

and halanced. In the Thomas rod the acme 

of perfection has been obtained. Send for 

our interesting booklet. 

F. E. THOMAS, 117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 





inches and 36 points. She also killed the largest 
sheep. 

The 27 bears were distributed as follows: W. 
G. Franz, Cincinnati, Ohio, 4; J. H. Eagle, New 
York, 2; A. Bullock, Fitchburg, Mass., 2; R. W. 
Kean, Elizabeth, N. J., 2; Dr. A. W. Elting, 
Albany, N. Y., 3; W. S. Ferguson, Athena, Ore., 
1; L. Taylor, Rarden, Ohio, 6; N Drew, 
Duluth, Minn., 1; D. Foley, Virginia, Minn., 2; 
W. C. Paul, Philadelphia, 2, and Mrs. Paul, 2. 





LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 


Or mount any game head 


you may have. 
Or sell you an elegant 
mounted head, any Ein d, 


none better. 
Get our Illustrated Catalogue, mention- 
ing what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


CHOOSING THE GUN FOR TRAPSHOOTING. 


One of the essentials to be taken into consideration 
by anyone who would become a good trapshooter is the 
selection of the right gun—one that fits the shooter and 
has the proper weight, drop, thickness and length of 
stock, trigger pull, etc. 

An expert might do excellently with a gun unsuited 


to him, because his knowledge of how to shoot would 
compensate to a certain extent the ill fit of the gun. 
A beginner, on the other hand, would be hopelessly 
handicapped under the same conditions. 

Generally speaking, a 12 gauge gun weighing some- 
where between 7% to 73% pounds, is just about right 
for trapshooting. Experience has shown that guns of 
lighter weight are apt to give too heavy a recoil. 

The drop, thickness, and length of the stock are 
features that from a personal standpoint demand serious 
consideration. In trapshooting, experience has shown 
that the straight stock—one that has very little drop— 
is to be preferred. As to the matter of thickness, the 
main idea is to choose a stock that permits the shooter, 
when he puts the gun to his shoulder, to look com- 
fortably and straight down the rib to the sight. If he 
can not do this, the gun does not fit him properly, and 
a tendency to cross-shoot is very likely. 

The length of the stock, from the trigger to the center 
of the butt, depends upon the length of the shooter’s 
arm: obviously, a long-armed man must have a longer 
stock than the man with a short arm. 


Perhaps the simplest way to ascertain if the gun is 
of proper length is to put the gun to your shoulder, 
with your finger on the trigger, as if about to shoot. 
Then, with your finger still on the trigger, remove the 
gun from your shoulder and let the butt lie in the 
hollow of your arm. If no change in the position of 
the trigger finger or the grip hand is required, it is 
safe to assume that the stock fits your arm, in so 
far as the detail of length is concerned. 


Now to come to the trigger pull: 


This term applies to the amount of weight, in peunds 
avoirdupois, which is necessary to pull the trigger when 
the gun is cocked and held in a perpendicular position. 








Due to the element of individuality. that enters here, | 


there can be no hard and fast rule regarding the 
proper amount of pull. This feature is governed by 
the shooter’s own requirements. 


taken as about right for the average shooter. 
If one is thinking seriously of purchasing a gun 


for trapshooting purposes, perhaps one of the best meth- | wont to speak strangely of “electricity” in the 


| ground, each neighboring range having more or 


ods to adopt would be to try any gun that one’s trap- 
shooting friends might care to lend for a temporary 
trial. In this way, one is almost sure to find some 


particular gun with which he can do better work than 
with others; and thus he will naturally arrive at a 
definite basis from which to make a final selection.— 
C. I. Gilman, in the Minneapolis News. 


| less than shoulder high. 
On the whole, how- | these days, the shooting was at targets, the 12- 


ever, a trigger pull of from 4 to 4% pounds may be | inch bull’s-eye at one hundred rods was thought 






MAULIADSINAEILEE 


UCH as live bird shooting at the traps has 
been made illegal by statute in nearly all 
of the States of the Union so has the cruel 

sport of shooting at anchored live turkeys and 
chickens been awarded the “glance frappe” by 
the law of common consent at the turkey shoots 
held in even the smallest hamlets when Thanks- 
giving day draws near. Still, on nights when 
the northern lights play, the older generation 
with the young wends its way past the ghostly 
ranks of corn stalks to the cross-roads store 
where the barrel of salt cod is craftily watched 
by the store keeper while stories are being re- 
lated of wonderful shots. And wonderful in- 
deed are the stories that have come down to 
us of the cunning trigger fingers in the days 
gone by, but perhaps more interesting certain 
rifles in each neighborhood which were known 
by their success at each turkey shoot. 

Recently the writer was pleasantly entertained 
for an hour in a home that might well send out 
a most welcome delegate to link the chain around 
an old hard wood burner. A rifle was brought 
out. It was a “mile gun,” so termed by its 
maker, G. H. Ferris, of Utica, N. Y., who was 
a popular maker of famous rifles. Incidently, 
it was acknowledged by the maker to have been 
his best weapon and one which he used when 
hitting with seven shots seven barrel heads one 
mile away. This would seem a rather strong 
statement were it not for the fact that this 
thirty-five pound rifle mounted a twenty power 
telescope, thereby making the feat possible, as 
well as relieving the tension or feeling of scepti- 
cism some might feel crowding itself in upon 
them. This hand-made, muzzle loading rifle, de- 
void of even a line of engraving, was priced at 
$225 and with its accessories required a small 
trunk made for the purpose to house it. The 
weapon was a 50 calibre and its rifling had a 
“gain twist”; that is, its rifling twisted at the 
rate of one turn in 33 inches at the breech and 
quickened to one turn in 22 inches at the muzzle, 
the theory being that the bullet’s base wabbled 
for the first eighty or hundred rods and there- 
after spun in a normal manner, therefore it 
could not be used at distances under a mile. 
The maker’s “Turkey Rifle” took care of the 
shorter distances and was rifled one turn in 56 
inches which was thought just right for the 
80 rod turkey range. The “Turkey Rifle” was 


| a counterpart of the “Mile Gun” except for this 


difference, and it, like the “Mile Gun,” mounted 
a telescope for the turkey was placed in a pit 
80 rods away with only its head protruding. 
Guided by either open or peep sights, 40 rods 
was the distance the usual muzzle loader spat 


| its heavy ball at the turkey which, in this case, 


was mounted on and moored to a roost a little 
Whenever, back in 


just right and one hit brought the reward of 
a turkey. The contestants at these shoots were 


less, so that it was impossible to target the 


| rile at home for the prescribed shoot notice 


whereof was had at the tavern and blacksmith’s 


| shop. 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED TURKEY SHOOT 


A HERITAGE OF THANKSGIVING NOW 
ABOLISHED BY LAW AND CUSTOM 


By Fred O. Copeland. 





The shot gun as a target weapon made its 
debut about twenty-five years ago at “chicken 
shoots.” If an adventurous pellet from its pat- 
tern strayed over the 15 rod range and found 
a well earned rest in a chicken loosely anchored 
on a roost or in later days on a five-inch paper 
covered platter sawed from a board, the proud 
contestant bore another fowl to his buggy. 
Fifteen rods is a strong range for the scatter 
gun— 4o yards is the present targeting distance 
for the 12 gauge shot gun—but these old timers 
sent the stiff load over the 82%4-yard range with 
a prayer and a “hist” of the shoulder, contented 
that ammunition was not threatening the dollar 
mark and that shots were but ten cents each. 
However, some of them, remembering the old 
slogan: “Business is business and money buys 
rum,” had a nail handy and used it freely when 
the chicken fluttered at the report of the gun 
for “drawing blood” constituted a kill and the 
right of ownership. 

The turkey and chicken shoots became an 
institution that is not allowed to die in these 
latter days for trapshooting associations are 
wont to stage shoots on the great American 
turkey day using turkeys as principal prizes and 
chickens for side prizes on the different events. 

Consider one of these shoots falling near 
Thanksgiving Day, which in northern New Eng- 
land may mean a foot of snow and a nose-nip- 
ping zephyr from the lands beyond the River 
St. Lawrence. The club house, heated by a big 
stove, which together with the coffee boiling on 
its top will keep you comfortable while within 
but at the score it won’t do to go as thinly clad 
as the day back in August when you broke 95 
per cent., and those with the big handicaps lifted 
all the “junk.” Warm clothes and a light 
leather lined and sleeved coat will keep your 
otherwise chattering teeth from biting the 
command “Pull” in three sections, but even then 
if you are a 90 per cent. summer artist you 
may look in vain for a like percentage, for trap 
scores and the mercury fall together. 

So then, Mr. Shooter, when one of winter’s 
first sunsets blossoms in the late November 
heavens and number five’s gun of the last squad 
echoes “dead and out” and the scores are posted, 
let us hope traditions have been upheld and that 
perhaps it will be you who are recounting the 
incidents that form a halo around every turkey 


gun. 


A READER FOR THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS. 
84 Amity St., Brooklyn, Sept. 13, 1916 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed is renewal of my subscription for 
one year, my check to your order for one dollar. 
I would feel quite lost without the paper, which 
I have read since about 1878. 

May I add here that not in a long time have 
you gotten out a better issue than the current one, 
September, 1916. It is splendid, and oh, such a 
difference from some of the alleged “magazines,” 
all full of patent insides-and boilerplate stuff. 
Forest and Stream has always been a regular 
paper, even in some of the lean and hungry is- 
sues of the past, when issued weekly. I wish you 
every success as I have been an interested reader 
for years. Joun M. SHERIDAN. 
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= GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP = 
it 
rp continued the winning habit which has been so much in evidence in the a 
i past. The following scores, made in a field of over 600 of the greatest i 
a shooters in the country, attest the thoroughly dependable quality of the a 
a (P) brand: i 
it i 
fp ST. LOUIS INTRODUCTORY. a 
= Two hundred Targets, 18 yards rise, won by Harvey Dixon. Score.......... 197 =a 
= NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP AT DOUBLE TARGETS. =i 
i - Titty pales, tt mae ite, mes eee Be a... ST 89 in 
n R : n 
Ue Third (tie), Chas. Atkinson. Score... .............ccccecccccccecees 97 ex 100 i 
Ur CONSOLATION HANDICAP. 2 
Second, Mrs. L. G. Vogel (18 yards.) S a 
= cond, Mrs. L. G. Voge CE NS os wigacageameus ode eed 95 ex 100 uF 
Ur AMATEUR SINGLE TARGET CHAMPIONSHIP us 
Uc Runner-up, C. B. Eaton. Score.......... cl ae Mae a te ses as wee 98 ex 100 Ue 
Ue E. C. CUP MATCH. a 
ue Runner-up, W. R. Crosby. Score...............ccecececeecececes 184 ex 200 Uc 
Uc MOUND CITY OVERTURE. | “2 
1 One hundred Targets, 16 yards rise, third place (tie), = 
= i rr a ME io. Said ageieaee bhwale dirdeihs 00's < eevee noone ee 97 = 
a The. highest score made by any woman contestant. a 
LONG AMATEUR RUNS. UG 
oF Harvey Dixon, 104; E. W. Renfro, 75; Mrs. Vogel, 74; J. C. Famechon, 72 and 50, Ue 
Lf W. Henderson, 63, etc., etc. is 
U PROFESSIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP (Dunspaugh Trophy). o 
cf Won a R. — who calinel with 99 nk and Z 
Uc WN WED WD in 5 606 66 CORE oe a ok eh ei eA A RES 46s ES 122 ex 125° Uc 
c he ; 
Ue The victories won by users of the ®) brand at the 1916 Grand American, ~ 
a including the highest professional honors, once more proclaim these goods a 
ie to be of SUPERLATIVE QUALITY, worthy of the patronage of the most f 
2 exacting sportsmen. i 
af = 
UG e * & UF 
m THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati,O. = = 
a NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St. SAN FRANCISCO: 585-587 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St, U 
L 
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Log Cabins 
and Cottages 


(Sixth Edition) 


How to Build and Furnish them 
By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 


The most popular book on 
the subject ever written. Full 
explanations how to _ build 
cabins of all sizes with direc- 
tions and numerous _illustra- 
tions. Everything, from a shack 
to the most pretentious Adiron- 
dack structure, is included. 


Pictures and plans of fire- 
places; how to build chimneys; 
rustic stairways, etc. 


PRICE, $1.50 
FOREST anD STREAM 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
128 Broadway, - New York 





e a 
American Duck Shooting 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 

No single gunner, however wide his ex- 
perience, has himself covered the whole 
broad field of duck shooting, and none 
knows so much about the sport that there 
is nothing left for him to learn. Each one 
may aquire a vast amount of novel infor- 
mation by reading this complete and most 
interesting book. It describes, with a por- 
trait, every species of duck, goose, and 
swan known to North America; tells of 
the various methods to capture each, the 
guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats, 
used in the sport, and gives the best ac- 
count ever published of the retrieving 
Chesapeake Bay dog. 

About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 
8 full-page plates and many vignette head 
and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 

Price, library edition, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
128 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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hands have been employed in the making of the 
camp there will have been no call for a fire until 
you are ready to take up quarters, unless the 
darkness has caught you lagging and a flare-up 
is needed to help you find your way about. One 
soon learns to conserve the firewood and suffi- 
cient must always be laid aside for the breakfast 
fire. 

‘When, on the morrow, you turn out of the 
warm blankets:and face the raw, frosty air of 
an early winter morn—oftentimes some hours 
before the dawn—you know exactly what you 
want. It is a new, bright, hot, crackling fire 
and you want that fire in a hurry. Therefore 
lay aside the necessary fuel before turning in. 

Supper is now in order and as soon as dis- 
posed of—which is in rapid-fire time, for you 
will have man-size appetites and anyway the tem- 
perature will not permit you to Fletcherize or 
keep up table conversation unless your tastes run 
| to cold dishes—heap on what wood you can 
| spare and make the best of the opportunity to 
dry out duffle, socks and moccasins. Long poles 
| stuck into the snow and reaching out over the 
| fire make excellent clothes-horses. Whatever 

footgear, mitts, or other articles of clothing that 
| does not thoroughly dry out place within your 

sleeping robes. You will know where they are 
in the morning and they will not be frozen solid. 

Should an adverse wind spring up before the 
fire has burned low change the draft by setting 
up on poles just back of the fire a tarpaulin, 

| sleigh wrapper or blanket—whatever is handy 
and can be spared. Then the smoke and sparks 
will not bother you. 

Ere the firelight has faded and the dying coals 
are changing from red to a lifeless gray all 
hands should be in their bags, snugly fitted to- 
gether, and if the size of the camp has been care- 
fully attended to there will be no cold storage 
space between the sleepers and the end men will 
have the shelter of the side walls. The winter 
nights are long and in the short space of time 
allotted for making camp enough wood to keep 
the fire burning overnight cannot be gathered. 
Your sleeping robes and the body’s own full- 
blooded vitality should furnish the necessary 
warmth. An all-night fire is a needless extrav- 
agance; a wretched ordeal for the unfortunate 
sleepy one who has been detailed as its attend- 
ant. 

Sleeping gear to be suited to the requirements 
of winter travel by sled and snowshoe, whether 
you have dogs for transport or don the toboggan 
harness yourself, must be light in weight and 
compact in size. 

The native plaited rabbitskin quilt has them all 
beaten for combined lightness and warmth but 
there are many advertised outfits available at 
home and nearly as good from which to make 
selection. The writer has slept most comfortably 
night after night in open camps with the tem- 
perature ranging between thirty-five and forty- 
eight degrees below with no other covering than 
a six by seven foot eiderdown quilt sewn up into 
the form of a bag and weighing eleven pounds. 

If you should happen to have a rubber sheet 
along—an unnecessary and rather weighty arti- 
cle for winter travel—do not spread it under- 
neath you. Instead lay plenty of brush and 
spread the rubber over the blankets. It provides 
wonderful warmth that way. 

Let it snow! Pull a woollen sleeping cap 
down over your ears and a corner of the bag or 
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THE OPEN CAMP IN WINTER 


(Continued from page 1231) 


blanket over your nose—you soon learn to ar- 
range it to the best advantage for breathing pur- 
poses—and you will sleep the warmer for the 
extra coverlet of snow. Dread nothing but the 
early call to rise. The quietude of the deep, 
frost-hung darkness engenders dreamless slum- 
ber. Old Winter’s winds sighing through the 
evergreens overhead will soothe you to sleep, 
the old, old lullaby of the pines. 

If you are not comfortable some radical fault 
lies nearby. See that the large ends of the spruce 
or pine “feathers” are buried ‘neath their neigh- 
bors. You should lay the boughs like the shin- 
gles of a house, tip overlapping butt. It takes 
but a few minutes longer, a little extra care, 
than to just toss them in a heap and kick them 
into the semblance of a couch. From those ex- 
tra minutes and added care you will reap four- 
fold comfort and your brush mattress will bring 
wonderfully grateful ease to a tired body arid 
aching limbs. 

Maybe your feet have been neglected. If so, 
look to them for trouble and.discomfort. You 
should give them your attention first, last and 
all the time, for they are most sensitive to ne- 
glect and it is on them that you must depend to 
carry you over the trail. 

Damp socks produce cold feet at night. The 
native and experienced tripper will change foot- 
gear every night and no matter how sleepy you 
are nor how insistently a travel-wracked body 
begs to be laid at ease it always pays to burn 
an extra log and sit up an hour later drying 
out socks and duffle for the morrow, unless you 
are so fortunate as to have sufficient dry chan- 
ges to last you to the journey’s end. 

Some have made it their custom to turn in 
fully shod, putting on the morrow’s dry change 
before stretching out for the night. One is thus 
ready, on crawling out of his bed at dawn, to 
slip his prepared feet into the snowshoe thongs. 
But, if you adopt this custom, be sure your duffle 
is put on loosely and the moccasins slackly tied, 
for the feet of the occasional tramper are un- 
accustomed to the trial of long days on the shoes 
and are liable to swell more or less at night 
time. If your lashings are tied tightly excru- 
ciating torture will be your lot and no matter 
how tired you ‘are or how comfortable the 
boughs may feel, ere sleep will come you will 
throw off the warm covering to get at the source 
of pain, and tear the torturing bindings from 

your feet. The term “tenderfoot” was never 
better applied than to the city man travelling on 
a winter trail. 





A “BY-PRODUCT” OF TRAPSHOOTING. 

About three years ago, the ground in front of 
the traps at the Du Pont Gun Club was “mined” 
and a pile of lead of twenty-three tons was the 
result. A portion of the ground of a club at 
Columbus, Ohio was put through the “sieve” and 
twenty-six tons resulted. 

The method of securing this lead is simple. 
Plots of ground about thirty feet by five feet are 
skinned about one and a half inches deep. This 
top soil is then put in piles and allowed to stand 
for two or three days until it dries. It is then 
put into a large, coarse cylinder sieve that is oper- 
ated by a gasoline engine, which gets rid of the 
earth containing no lead. Then it is put through 
a fine sieve and more dirt is removed. If the 
earth sticks several screenings are necessary until 


only the lead remains. Then the remainder of the 
shooting territory is handled in the same manner. 
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FUTURE OF THE SUNAPEE TROUT. 
(Continued from page 1232) 

serious depredations on the trout tribe. And yet, 
for the delectation of a few heartless rodsters— 
1 will not designate them as anglers—for an 
angler is a true sportsman and takes fish only in 
a chivalrous manner, never for the mere pleasure 
of killing, never when enciente or exhausted by 
procreation—I repeat, for the benefit of a hand- 
ful of narrow and self-seeking fishermen who 
had the necessary pull at Concord, the great 
mass of liberal people who are leaving ten mil- 
lion dollars in the state of New Hampshire every 
summer and who are incontestably entitled to a 
measurable amount of pleasure with the rod— 
have been defrauded through witless laws from 
enjoying what they are asking for and what is 
due them—a little bass fishing. 

Thank heaven, it is now otherwise. Our com- 
mittee has steadily worked for reform and the 
open season for bass has been changed from 
June oth to July 1st—it ought to be July 15th. 
Every expert knows that black bass will rise to 
a fly any time of the year that they can see it. 
All through July and August they are caught 
elsewhere with the sleave silk and feathers. I 
have taken them on a fly at Sunapee in October. 
The reason why they do not respond to the cast 
of a Parmachenee Belle is that there are no bass 
to respond—they have been sacrificed to the 
greed of man. 

I am not a believer in the policy of disturbing 
natural conditions. A mistake has been made in 
planting so many foreign salmonidae in a lake 
where we have the two finest game and food 
fishes in America to protect and develop, namely, 
the square-tailed brook trout and the aureolus 
or Alpine charr. The Chinook salmon, which 
was planted in Lake Sunapee ten years ago, has 
been a failure. Perhaps not two dozens have 
been caught this last summer, the rank and file 
of them having succumbed, according to all ac- 
counts, to the saprolegnia disease. They are a 
voracious fish, and had they grown beyond the 
proportions of infancy would have wrought 
irreparable damage. Fortunately, the life of the 
Pacific salmon is limited by nature to five or six 
years. The enthusiastic admirers of its callow 
young on line and table, who hoped to change 
in a single decade the life-law of a hundred 
millennia, must admit their ‘discomfiture. The 
lake is apparently cleared of this pest. 

Now, what is to be done about it all? It will 
taken seven or eight years to put Lake Sunapee 
back where it was and should be. Fish culture 
on the basis of its practice here for the last 
twenty years, is putrid to the medulla. Talk is 
draff cheap; al fresco luncheons are pleasant, but 
do not hatch fish. In few, if we care to stock 
this or any lake with brook trout and land-locked 
salmon, we must have suitable breeding and 
growing grounds, and these we have in Pike 
Brook, which enters the lake through Soo-Nipi 
Park. This brook was shamefully opened to 
the public on July 31, after we had stocked it 
and nursed it for years as a feeder of the lake; 
and on that day we estimate that 1,000 breeding 
trout were taken from its waters by twenty per- 
sons, to whom permission was given to desecrate 
it without regard to the rights and wishes of 
its owners. 

I arraign the authority that accorded such per- 
mission. I know one man who took from it 
on that day 107 brook trout, three of which 
weighed each over one pound. I went through 
this stream three days later and found it desti- 
tute of trout, except those hatched this last 
spring, but to my delight I saw that it was 
thoroughly stocked with the gammarus pulex, or 
fresh water shrimp, which I planted there at my 
own expense a number of years ago. When 
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this shrimp is once acclimated in a stream, it 
is impossible to root it out. 

It breeds su fast that all the trout a stream 
can accommodate will not perceptibly diminish 
its numbers. It is the best crustacean food 
known for young trout and silverlings, and Pike 
Brook contains it by the million. Now the law- 
ful way to proceed is to purchase the fishing 
rights from the riparian owners; then one can 
hold a stream against invasion. There is no 
other way to restock any lake inhabited by black 
bass and other predatory fish with trout and 
land-locked salmon than through the tributaries. 
It has been proved that these can be securely 
guarded, and the outlying lake made to afford 
phenomenal fishing. What has been done once 
can be done again. Who will do it? There is 
hope in the plans formulated by Commissioner 





George H. Graham, of Massachusetts, who has 
a cottage at the lake, and is an experienced, 
éarnest and intelligent fish-culturist. God speed 
his honest efforts! 


HARD TO WAIT A MONTH. 
Mansfield, Wash., 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed find money order for my subscrip- 
tion to your magazine. I enjoy reading the 
articles and ads that are given, one in particular 
about getting the far ones at forty and fifty 
yards. We shoot what geese we get at eighty 
to one hundred yards and use No, 2 shot in 
ten-gauge guns. Would be pleased to see a 
larger magazine, as I read this in a couple of 
hours and have a whole month to wait for 
another. A. T; Hices. 
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hounds, English 
hounds, American 
hounds, 


Fox- 
Deer, Wolf and 
Cat Hounds. Illustrated 


“Took wooo. xennaxs 
Lexington, Ky. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on_ trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction 

ranteed or money refun ded. page, highly illus. 
strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for toc. 
in stamps or coin. 


OAKHURST DOG CRATE 


Light, strong, brassbuund 
corners. Length 35 inches. 
Width 21 inches, Heighth 
25 inches This is stan- 
dard size for setters and 
pointers. 
Price $5.00 


Size larger for two dogs 
$6.75 





Send for circular 
Russellville, Ky. 





OAKHURST KENNELS, Box 19 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 


A reliable remedy for 
DISTEMPER in dogs of all ages. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Druggists or by mail, soc. 


THE rs aaeeES co. 
Newburgh. orento, 







Vickery Kennels 


The Vickery Kennels are the largest 
breeders and exhibitors of terriers in 
the world. Their dogs have won prizes 
and ribbons, not only at every promi- 
nent American show, but at the Eng- 
lish shows. Grown dogs for sale— 
prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 











A Pair of 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DUCK DOGS 


Fine retrievers, pedigreed and registered. Price 
$150.00 each. Also young registered dogs partly 
broken. John Sloan, Lee Hall, Va. 
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Birdy Field Trial Shooting Dogs 
‘ ] (The Kennel that is 

“the bilazi soul 

ij erigo” back k into the Setter) 


offers the following sons of 

Romyk in e = 

; Babblebrook ob, fee 

;_ Babblebrook Buster, 

i fee $25; Mohawk Rodfeld, 
Ship Ditches to Pittsfield, Pa. 
BABBLEBROOK KEREELS 

329 Third Avenue - - - ITTSBURGH, PA. 





Trained Rabbit Hounds. Foxhounds. 
Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel Dogs. Set- 
ters. Pointers. Pet and Farm Dogs. Fer- 


rets. 10c. 

BROWN’S KENNELS, - YORK, PA. 
Hounds, Hounds, Hounds 
Why not a well bred and broke coon, fox or 
rabbit hound broke to gun and field. Fox, coon 
and rabbit hound s, from the best of blood 
and broke stock, $£00 each. Buy your dog now 


and know him when yy season opens. 
C. Lytle, Frederi 





Dogs With Brains—They Are Bird Hunters, Bench 
Winners, Too 


FRANK’S DEN (34008) 


Winner Second S. W. Field Trials on Quail and the All 
American Prairie Chicken Trials of 1916 


Fishel’s Frank—Becky Cott 


Write me for pacentinn booklet free about these dogs. 
Enlargements of this and other photos of dogs can & 
had, suitable for framing. 


Stud Fee, $25 


Stamp for 
reply and photos. H cksburg, O. 


Pointers 


and 


Setters 


THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pointers Fishel’s Frank 
and m. Comanche Fra.k out of the best bitches liv- 
ing. Broken dogs and brood bitches. Write me if you 
want a shooting dog. List free. U. R. Fishel, Box 128, 
Hope, Indiana. 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Telephone, 29-M 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; 
game plenty. For sale trained setters, also 
some good rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. 
Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. K. Ken- 
nels, Marydel, Md. 


“Meat Fibrine” for Dogs 


Its Value During Cold Weather 


COLDER WEATHER MEANS KEENER APPETITE! therefore, more 
food at this season is necessary and your interest in your dog’s welfare 
will lead you to give him a sustaining and strengthening diet. 


SPRATT’S 
Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 


Contain Meat Fibrine 





















and you are acting in your own and your dog’s best interests by 
insisting on SPRATT’S. 


Send stamp for catalogue on Dog Feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N.J. SAN FRANCISCO ST.LOUIS :: CLEVELAND :: MONTREAL 
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This business has rounded out twenty- 
two months of existence by distributing 
to owners more than one hundred 
thousand cars. 


Price-concessions on this car are rarely 
asked, and never given with Dodge 
Brothers consent or to their knowledge. 


You can therefore figure accurately the 
amount invested by the public in Dodge 
Brothers cars, by multiplying the out- 
put by the retail selling price. 


One hundred thousand cars at $785 per 
car means a sales-total in less than two 
years’ time of $78,500,000—or, with 
freight-cost added, considerably more 
than $80,000,000. 


There have been no bursts of speed in 
the up-building of this great business. 


At no time has there been even an at- 
tempt at stimulation of sales or of 
production. 


Never for a single day has production 
been speeded up for the sake of attain- 
ing a total. 


On the contrary, it has been held down 
every day within the limits of close, 
careful, conscientious manufacturing. 


Both production and sales have been 
stable, steady and spontaneous—scrupu- 
lous care in the one, producing huge 
volume in the other. 


At this moment, as at every other period, 
although producing a large volume every 


A Great Loss and a Greater Gain 


day, Dodge Brothers are “losing busi- 
ness” by their policy of keeping produc- 
tion within the bounds of continuous 
betterment. 


In that sense they have doubtless suffered 
a great loss in the past and. will endure 
a great loss in the future. 


But over against this great loss is an 
infinitely greater gain. 


The people of the United States have 
implicit faith in the integrity of Dodge 
Brothers manufacturing methods. 


One hundred thousand owners—or 
rather, one hundred thousand families— 
are of one mind concerning the car and 
the men who make it. 


This business and its product are blessed 
with a friendship probably without par- 
allel in the history of American manu- 
facturing. 


Fresh from the factory, or sold at second- 
hand, from one end of the nation to the 
other, the car has special value and a 
special reputation, because of the name 
it bears. 


Because of the name it bears, you may 
be sure that the principle behind the} car 
will never be changed a hair’s breadth. 


Dodge Brothers have only one idea in the 
upbuilding of their business. 


That idea is to build so soundly and so 
well that the good will which they have 
won will grow and endure forever. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BROTHERS, DeETrRoir 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 





The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, 
complete, including regular mohair top, is 
$950 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 
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When a Covey Flushes with a Whir-r-r 


at Your F ect=— 
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or the trap boy rings in an unexpected angle on 
you—it’ sa moment to make a man glad of the 
“Speed Shells” in his gun— Remington UMC 


steel lined smokeless shells. 
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Sportsmen everywhere are noting the consistently 
satisfactory shooting results achieved every day with 
“Arrow” and “Nitro Club” shells at traps and afield. 
There are thousands of good old guns and new that 


mean much more to their owners since the change from 


ordinary shells to Remington UMC. 


The steel lining makes the main difference. It 
grips the powder and keeps all the drive of the ¢ 
sion right behind the charge—the fastest shot shelle in in 


the world. 


You'll find the Remington UMC “Arrow” and 
“Nitro Club” smokeless shells and the “New Club” 
black powder shells at Sportsmen's Headquarters i in 
every town—the dealer who displays the Red Bai] 

Mark of Remington UMC. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 

Woolworth Building, New York 


Free to You—The History of Shot Shells 


his illustrated four-color booklet, “INSIDE SHOT SHELL 
ACTS LAID BARE,” containing a history of shot shell develop- 
ment, will be sent you free upon request. It “lays bare” facts 
ower sportsman should know. These facts are not merely inter- 
esting, they are instructive. The more the sportsman knows about 
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shot shells the better he can judge what kinds to buy for each 
purpose he has in mind. Don’t miss your chance to obtain a free 
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é . copy of this booklet. Write today io Department S-il1, 

C2? THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
“Ws Woolworth Building New York City 
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